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OUR NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE WORLD- 
RELIGIONS.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


About eight years ago, in the university town where I 
reside, there happened an event which impressed me very 
deeply as significant of the change hinted at in the title of 
this Address. A Chinese mandarin, a man known as a 
scholar and a poet among his own people, an instructor in 
the University, whose gentle and courteous manner and 
rich Oriental costume had made him a marked and welcome 
figure in our streets,—where his wife, tottering on her 
“little goat-feet” (as the Abbé Hue calls them), and his 
children waddling at their side, heavily swathed in their 
felts and padded silks, were often companions of his walk,— 
had died; and his funeral, with official ceremony severely 
simple, was held in the college chapel. At the head of the 
procession, beside the President, walked the eldest son, a 
lad of fourteen, clad from head to foot with white cap and 
robe, the mourning costume of the Chinese. The funeral 
service was conducted by the head of the Faculty of Theol- 
ogy. And here was the great—though seemingly almost 
unnoticed — interest of the occasion. For all the rest may 
have been but spectacle and form; but here was the inter- 
preting word, to be spoken by a scholar of singular purity 
and refinement of thought, deeply read in the literature of 
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the Oriental religions, who, with a felicity of phrase that 
seemed unconscious of itself, and a simplicity of effect that 
was the touch of genius, taught us the lesson of the hour. 

The charm of that simplicity, I think, beguiled most of 
those who heard him from recognizing at the moment the 
singularity —almost I might call it the revolutionary dar- 
ing —of the words he spoke. The University had been 
founded in the severest faith of the Puritans for the instruc- 
tion of their own ministry, and had continued for nearly two 
hundred and fifty years strictly true to the essentials of 
Puritan thought and form. The Chapel was dedicated to 
a worship strictly and even austerely Christian, though 
under the most liberal interpretation of that name; the 
speaker was the official expounder, of the highest rank 
known in the University, of the form ‘and learning of its 
religious thought. Yet the words he spoke were the clear 
recognition of that most modern of religious conceptions,— 
that in spiritual dignity the great religions of mankind 
stand (in the ratio of their intellectual range or moral 
purity) on the same equal level. In the brotherhood of the 
Spirit there is no room for condemnation, or even for so 
much of contempt as may be implied in the tolerance, of 
other forms of faith. The speaker praised the dead profes- 
sor for having remained three years true to his own Pagan 
creed, though surrounded by Christian influences and forms 
of religious thought which he did his best to interpret into 
his own religious dialect. His reading of the Scriptures was 
in the phrases of Confucius and Mencius, adding only the 
brief comment, more familiar to our ears, “Now I see of a 
truth that God is no respecter of persons; for in every na- 
tion he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of him.” And in the funeral prayer he thanked God 
not (as most of us have been wont to do) for the salvation 
that came by Christ only, but for the Word that spake 
through the mouth of those far-away prophets of an alien 
faith. 

Brothers and fellow-students of that same Divine Word, 
I have dwelt long, perhaps, on this single illustration, be- 
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cause it really tells us all I have got to say, so far as the 
range, the heart, or the vindication of my topic is concerned. 
I have no argument to offer, and no rhetorical phrase in 
which to plead, for that wonderful expansion of the faith we 
were brought up in, which has come to pass (I may say) 
before our very eyes. For the process it implies is one that 
belongs wholly to the last half-century, or a little more, of 
which many among us here have been eye-witnesses. I 
remember what an interest it was among us, when I was 
a child, and Rammohun Roy was a visible presence known 
and loved among our friends in England,— the interest, that 
a Hindoo Rajah, a Brahmin of purest caste, should accept 
for himself and diligently interpret to his people “the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, the guide to peace and happiness”: no mere 
convert, either, in the vulgar sense, renouncing his own that 
he might receive another’s; for when, as we were told, he 
died and was buried among you, it was his last care that 
the scarlet thread should not be disturbed that marked his 
spiritual rank, and showed that he had not forsaken his 
people’s elder faith. That, I think, was the first example 
that brought home to us the fact of spiritual brotherhood 
which no boundaries of Christian or non-Christian may 
divide. And when, not quite seven years ago, the superb 
and fervid eloquence of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar was 
spoken to a congregation of our ministerial brethren in 
America, it not only lifted us, in imagination and sympathy, 
far above the level where those boundaries may interfere, 
but taught us another lesson of humility as well; for, said 
he, while I accept Christ himself as my teacher and my 
master, yet Christianity has not hitherto shown itself to us 
in such a shape and spirit, that we ourselves desire or are 
willing to be known as Christians. . 

Indeed, I cannot think that Christianity has generally 
shown itself in an attractive attitude or aspect to those of 
alien faiths. And here I do not speak merely of its conquer- 
ing and domineering temper. For it is not always so. If 
we recall the names of Heber, Martyn, Brainerd, Colenso, 
Livingstone, we shall find as noble examples as in all Chris- 
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tian history, of tenderness, patience, devotion, heroism, jus- 
tice,— virtues that impress most profoundly the common 
heart; but almost always with some tacit assumption that 
robs them greatly of their charm. The tone is apt to be 
patronizing, not brotherly. I do not undertake, however, 
here to criticise either the temper or the results of so noble 
an enterprise as that of Christian missions, which, as soon as 
we look at it a little closely, fills us with humility and as- 
tonishment. We only wish to see as clearly as we can thie 
change of mental attitude which the years have brought 
about. It is said that in one of the New England coast- 
towns —and probably in others —the first liberalizing in- 
fluence upon the old Puritan theology came from merchants 
and shipmasters of the East India trade. As soon as they 
came into those warmer latitudes, their crust of prejudice 
melted and cracked from them like sheets of ice; and, in 
place of the narrow tradition they took out with them, they 
brought home the germs of a broad religion of humanity. 
That was about a hundred years ago. And since then, as 
we know, the wide study of the world-religions has created 
whole libraries of a new literature, a new philosophy, a new 
ethics, a new sense of fellowship, that have quite revolution- 
ized the relation in which the great faiths of mankind stand 
together. 

In the main, the result of this century of new thought 
bearing that way would appear to be the placid acceptance 
among Christian scholars of what we have learned to call 
comparative mythology, comparative ethics, comparative 
religion. The first effect is tolerance —a neutral effect; a 
rather passive than active, and a somewhat disabling virtue. 
For, as we must remember, most religions of the world are 
fiercely intolerant: if our generous optimist, who discourses 
glowingly of that universal faith in which all local or race- 
creeds are presently to be merged, should seriously offer his 
charming compromise to the Sultan of Turkey or the Shah 
of Persia (who was lately mobbed in his own palace for ac- 
cepting the gift of a Christian Bible), without the backing 
of English cannon, he would run immiuent risk of instant 
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beheading or impalement — unless they should think him 
an inspired madman, and so shut him up to be worshipped 
asasaint! So that it is of great interest to us to see, if we 
can, what response our word of universal brotherhood is like 
to get from that heathendom which so we long to gather to 
our arms. 

It would appear that we have not far to go for a very cor- 
dial response from the heart of Paganism to the common 
ethics and the common religious sentiment, which are the 
spiritual bond of our common brotherhood. A few months 
ago, a meeting was called in Boston of six or eight gentle- 
men who were to confer with a highly intelligent and edu- 
cated Japanese government envoy touching the prospects of 
a liberal Christianity in Japan. The conversation (which I 
was present at) was a long and interesting one; but perhaps 
the most significant thing in it was when this envoy said 
that, for his part, he saw no difference between a liberal 
Christian and a liberal Buddhist: neither of them made ac- 
count of creeds, and their virtues were just the same. Now 
this remark of his may have been the profound insight of 
one who had studied the moral characteristics and pene- 
trated to the spiritual identity; or it may have been the 
shallow surface view of one incapable of knowing the vast 
ethnic forces, the conflicts and revolutions of past history, 
the enormous growth of tradition that like the life of forests 
has melted into the very subsoil of regions a whole diameter 
apart, which make every drop of blood run different in the 
veins of each, and nurture a life of another characteristic 
flavor, that courses in every capillary tube or reticulation of 
vital tissue woven beneath the skin. 

I have tried sometimes to understand how this thing 
really looks to a member of those vast populations, of a civ- 
ilization and a culture twenty centuries older than our own, 
with whom the gates of intercourse have been suddenly 
thrown wide open to us within the last thirty years. How 
far can the great Christian tradition, which is so familiar and 
living a thing to us, possibly be made real or intelligible to 
them? In meeting them we are baffled first by their exceed- 
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ing grace and courtesy, which seem all along to assume a per- 
fect understanding with us though they have it not; and then 
by that fine and subtile intelligence of theirs, which catches 
so deftly at the novel thought, and seems to grasp the sense 
at first hint of the elusive phrase. I should like to know 
how they explain the same thought amongst themselves in 
that dialect of theirs, which so defies our plainest maxims of 
grammar, idiom, and logic. In this quest I went once into 
an evening congregation of Chinamen in California, who (I 
suppose) considered themselves to be Presbyterian Christian 
converts. The Scripture lesson of the day was comprehen- 
sible enough,— the parable of the Prodigal Son; and it 
burned upon my lips to say a word of its touching applica- 
tion to these myriads of younger sons — for to the eye the 
Chinese population there is almost a population of boys — 
who have gathered together their poor little substance and 
come into that far country with quite another thought than 
to spend it in riotous living. How could Christianity look 
to them otherwise than as a malign power, that chilled them 
with its icy reception and scourged them by its cruel con- 
tempt? It was very strange to listen to their rude attempt 
to sing a Christian hymn in the uncouth accents of that 
alien tongue; still stranger, to listen to their chanted recita- 
tion of the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Did that grave code of Ethics rebuke, mockingly perhaps, 
the lawlessness they and their brethren had been helpless 
victims of? Could those ancient mysteries and symbols of 
Christian faith—could the words Messiah, Redemption, 
Atonement, which they so fluently repeated — possibly carry 
to their thought anything of the inspiration, solemnity, or 
awe with which they are listened to by those who inherit a 
tradition running back into far ages of faith ? * or ought we 
to desire that they should? 

Questions such as these I could not avoid as they pressed 
themselves upon me, and the nearest answer I could give 





* He b’long (his name is] Jesus : he no catchee papa,” was the brisk reply of a 
Chinese nurse of unusual intelligence, when asked if she understood a picture of the 
Madonna and Child ; and the last fling of a Chinaman, in hot dispute with a Jew 
was this contumelious retort, ‘“‘ Me sabe you — you killee Melican man Joss !” 
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was this. These helpless strangers, cast in ignorant multi- 
tudes upon our shore, would fain learn the spell of that 
mighty, superb, victorious, implacable Christian civilization, 
which came to them in armored ships and with all the ter- 
rible equipment of modern science. They would search our 
Scriptures, to see if in any wise they might find the key to 
that great and terrible mystery which the invading life of 
the West must be to them. If they could only catch the 
syllables aright,—if they could only pronounce the Open 
Sesame of that obscure world of strange arts, enchantments, 
and deadly spells, and a remorseless strength as of a demon- 
realm,— might there not be even yet some defence for that 
rude, gigantic, massive, but in comparison inert and helpless 
system of things, in which they and their fathers had been 
nourished ? 

But to come back now to our own proper point of view. 
I do not think we ought to be content with the placid con- 
templation of that wider horizon of ethics, or of speculative 
theory, which is open to us now that our narrow doctrinal 
traditions of the past, so sacred and dear to us through long 
generations, are dissolved in the free air of modern thought. 

And it is not only, it is not even chiefly, this intellectual 
expansion that I have in mind. When we speak of the 
“ world-religions,” we think first, indeed, of that which 
makes them world-possessions, not local, but universal. 
That impassioned Brahmanic poetry of nature, with its gor- 
geous symbolism that has gone through Greek channels into 
the very heart of modern culture; the childlike, quaint, 
ethical wisdom of China; those tender, mystic dreams of 
the Buddhists, which throw so curious a sidelight on the 
Christian gospel; * the heroic temper of the Parsee epic of 
tight and Wrong; the fierce, remorseless loyalty of the 
faith of Islam,— we begin by adding the memory and the 
meaning of these to enrich our studies of Religion in its 
larger sense. But we have chiefly to bear in mind its 
deeper sense. What is it that has made each of these race- 


* See the numerous illustrations in Professor J. E. Carpenter’s Synoptic Gospels. 
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creeds a sacred and inalienable possession to its own people ? 
What has made it to them not a theory of the universe only, 
or a rule of conduct, but a RELIGION, devoutly and passion- 
ately clung to, as the very soul of that nation’s life? 
This question lies at the heart of the matter we are consid- 
ering; and our answer to it will show us just where our 
touch with those world-religions may not dilute and weaken, 
but reinvigorate our own faith. 

That answer we shall find in the fact that each has been 
received by its disciples not as a thing of human instruction 
or device, but as a REVEALED religion; and then, consider- 
ing attentively what it is we really mean by that phrase. 
Beneath all our speculations and discussions in this field one 
constant element remains; namely, this, however we may 
explain the phrase: that what we truly call Religion first 
enters as a living fact into the experience of a man’s life 
“when he finds himself, in whatever way, face to face with 
the Eternal.” That experience, I think, comes home to us 
in every deeper crisis of our own life, glad or painful,— 


when we are sensible (as it were) of living touch with that 
Presence 


“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,” 


as the old Aryan poets saw and felt it, or when we have to 
face the Adversary that must be met and overcome in the 
battle of life, as in Jacob’s wrestle with the Phantom of the 
night. But very few are those chosen and gifted souls to 
whom the things of the Spirit are the only real things; whose 
whole life (to our human vision) is spent in the immediate 
presence of the Eternal. Of such are the holy men and seers, 
to whom the veil is removed, so that, like Moses, they “see 
God face to face and live”; to whom the things of the higher 
life are directly revealed —by insight, not outsight —so 
that they become the revealers of them in turn to other men. 
Every great and powerful faith, that has grown into a 
world-religion, so as to be accepted by millions and cherished 
through long generations, had its origin, it is likely, in the 
revelation so made through a gifted prophet-soul. 
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Now the actual subject-matter so revealed may be dimmed 
and distorted through lapse of time; its elements, if we 
could see them as they really were, might seem to us very 
simple; the world’s great life, historic, ethic, intellectual, 
may long ago have absorbed all that was worth keeping in 
it, so that the costly casket that enshrines it may be as good 
as empty: still there is the significance of that first fact, 
which is perpetually valuable to us. For the race and age 
that first received it, it was the revelation of the highest law 
of life—of conduct, of human relation, of ultimate destiny 
—which that race or age was able to apprehend; and so it 
stood for them as a revelation of the Highest, the Absolute, 
the Divine. And it is this element in it, which it is our 
first business to detect and explore by some kindred faculty 
in ourselves. 

When, accordingly, we set ourselves to understand the 
religion of a remote age or people, our proper task is not to 
interpret a particular cosmology, or mythology, or theory of 
the Divine nature, or form of apprehension respecting a 
future life: these are but side-hints and indications of the 
direction in which we have to look. It is not to study a 
code of ethics, shaped out by circumstances far remote and 
unlike our own, so as cunningly to trace its root in our 
common nature, or see how it has led to conduct and custom 
which we can observe from the outside, as we study the 
ways of bees and ants. It is, to see for ourselves, if we 
can, how that element of experience which we have called 
vision of the Eternal has entered as a live fact into the indi- 
vidual soul. When Mencius says, “I like life, and I also 
like righteousness: if I cannot keep the two together, I will 
let life go and choose righteousness,” we must lay that 
saying to heart in the same shrine where we keep those 
other words, “ He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth it shall keep it unto life eternal.” It is of small 
account to discuss the date and authorship and literary 
phenomena of the Pentateuch: what we really want to 
know is what is meant by Abraham’s call, and the sacrifice 
of Isaac, and Jacob’s wrestle in the night-visions by the ford 


2 
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Jabbok,— after which crisis he is known as Israel, “ Prince 
of God,” and the wrongs and meannesses of his youth are 
all washed away; and what it was that Moses saw in the 
Burniog Bush, so that from that hour he was no longer a 
timid fugitive or a dreaming exile, but a world-hero and a 
prophet of Jehovah! It is of small account that we have 
mastered all the schools of New Testament criticism, that 
we can place every incident in its right setting, and give the 
true interpretation of every text: our real lesson — however 
you may explain the highly symbolic language I am obliged 
to use —is what we find at the heart of the Gospel of Christ, 
and is recorded for us in the imagery of the Baptism, the 
Temptation, the Transfiguration, and the Cross, telling how 
that living touch with the Eternal made the man of Naza- 
reth a messenger to all souls from the Most High, speaking 
as Son of Man to all the Sons of Men! 

And now, brothers and friends, why is it that I have 
thought it worth while to bring this one thought from so far 
a distance, and to gather its echoes into one focus from that 
wide whispering-gallery which the great faiths of the world, 
broadly explored and deeply pondered, have become to us? 
It is because we are ourselves messengers and interpreters 
to the heart of our own generation of the same Eternal 
Word. We must seek the hint of it in our own heart, 
touched by the vivid experience of our own passing life; 
we shall hear the echo of it, if we listen to those voices — 
of hope, grief, awe, passion, lamentation — that come to us 
out of the heart of our own time. God hath never left him- 
self without witness; and we must listen, before we have a 
right tospeak. That burden is laid upon us now, and is the 
real meaning of all our painful endeavors and our weary 
search after what we deem the Truth. Like those processes 
of painful initiation at the Greek mysteries, so the degrees 
we take in filling out our course of preparatory study are 
steps towards the inner sanctuary, where the veil is taken 
away and we see face to face. For the vision we look for 
must be found in the immediate life of our own time. Here 
or nowhere is for us the presence of the Living God. We may 
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be sure — nay, we may see with our own eyes if they be not 
dimmed by prejudice and old conceit —that a new world- 
religion is laboring to the birth among us, even now, which 
will doubtless be clear revelation to our children’s children, 
though most men’s hearts are hardened so that they do not 
see it now. “The younger generation are happier than 
we,” said the statesman Cavour, “ because they will live to 
see that greatest of historical events, the birth of a new 
religion.” 

Our first reason for believing it is this: that, such is the 
constitution of our human nature, a system of knowledge, 
opinion, belief, in proportion as it is clearly and symmetri- 
cally held,—a system of social right and obligation, as it 
becomes uniform, fixed, and orderly,— much more, an inspi- 
ration of duty, or an aspiration towards a more perfect 
justice and a nobler life, when shared by a generous conta- 
gion among the hearts of a kindred multitude,— has a ten- 
dency to beget a sense of sacredness, a personal homage and 
allegiance, a moral enthusiasm that absorbs all individual 
desire, interest, or hope, and clothes itself in the qualities 
characteristic of the religious life. Each of the three,— the 
intellectual ardor, the social instinct, the moral heroism,— 
when it attains its purest form and lifts itself towards its own 
ideal, becomes an avenue by which the soul may come to 
dwell in the realm of the Eternal. And when, for any era, 
people, or man, the three are perfectly harmonized and 
blended, then the conditions are made ready for the Eternal 
Spirit to come and make its tabernacle among men. 

Now we may clearly see that the spiritual unrest of our 
time — nay, its very skepticism, pessimism, and unbelief — 
is the symptom of a mental struggle, which, if wisely guided, 
will be a victorious advance, to that “ higher synthesis ” of 
thought and life, which is the nearest definition we can get 
of what may be a world-religion in the coming day. For 
some three centuries, natural science has been feeling its 
way in a wilderness of uaexplored facts, so that our mind 
is caught, as it were, in a thicket, and no longer discerns the 
path of life that seemed so plain and easy to our fathers. It 
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is only within our later recollection that its last and highest 
generalizations seem to be shaping themselves to a new and 
completer world-conception, which will be in better har- 
mony with our thoughts of the higher spiritual life. In the 
realm of politics and society, a four centuries’ struggle has 
been going on since the violent collapse of the Mediaeval 
Order which had given a certain unity to the higher civiliza- 
tion for near a thousand years; and we find ourselves in an 
age of revolution, when men’s social ideals are separated 
by a wide and ghastly gulf from existing fact. But it is 
surely only a reasonable hope, that the astonishing advance 
which our century has witnessed in industrial development 
and material wealth or power will be followed in the new 
century we are so soon to enter on by a corresponding 
development of social justice, the harmony of liberty and 
order on a far vaster scale than any that has been seen as 
yet. An age of Reason should naturally be followed by an 
age of Faith. 

And again, when we consider the realm of the indi- 
vidual life: the domain of scientific necessity has seemed to 
widen and encroach, till it threatened to wrap and enfold 
all the elements of our nobler being, and a generation is 
growing up that “have not so much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost.” This, I say, is the present first effect 
of that invasion of the realm of conscience by the rude 
advance of materialist discovery. It must needs be that 
this tribulation come to perplex our understanding ; but it 
only shows the new conditions under which the old problem 
of man’s life has to be studied, and the soul must win new 
victories of faith. That problem is not to be simplified by 
suppressing any of its terms. All the elements of a vaster 
universe, a more complex order of society, an increasing 
intricacy of motive and perplexity in the relations of man 
to man,—all these must be met and conquered one by one, 
before the Voice can cry again in the wilderness, “ The way 
of the Lord is prepared, and in the desert is made straight 
a highway for our God!” 

And yet that result we may be sure will follow,— as sure 
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as that intelligent, wise, and devoted men will survive, who 
will give their lives to the task which it implies. But it is 
best not to content ourselves with prophecy. The salva- 
tion we seek is not a far-off joy: it is a present consecration. 
It is our particular privilege, that, while we keep in our 
heart all the gracious sanctities and the living tradition of 
past ages of faith, absolutely nothing stands in the way to 
hinder the clear vision of a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein shall dwell a more perfect righteousness. As stu- 
dents of the Christian record we have listened to the voices 
of the Past, that have told us something of the life within 
those walls, set-four-square, of the New Jerusalem which 
ancient seers beheld, “coming down from God out of 
heaven,” in visions that have long comforted the fainting 
hope of men. But now we must look forward, not back ; 
for, lo! before our very eyes those walls of separation — so 
long the necessary bulwarks and defences of that hope — 
are crumbling down visibly; and look out, not in, that we 
may the better see how not one narrow enclosure only, but 
the Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the World 
and they that dwell therein! 

And for us as Christian workers there can be no higher 
privilege than this: to do our own part, ever so little and 
ever so weak, to make that vision of a broader Religion of 
Humanity something alive and real in the world. I am not 
at all sure that this means any change visible to the naked 
eye in the outer frame of things we live in. “The kingdom 
of heaven cometh not with observation,” nor is it a thing 
which the violent can take by force. Religion consists not 
in what a man or an age has already attained — whether of 
knowledge, belief, opinion; or whether of institution, cus- 
tom, or set form. It consists in exalting men’s ideal of 
what is right and necessary to be done,— thus kindling their 
faith in something for which they are strong to live, to 
suffer, or to die. It is not the building of a Temple, which 
is a task for men’s hands and skill, with noise of hammers; 
but it is like the breath of Spring, which silently creates 
ten thousand forms of fresh spontaneous life, each after the 
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law of its own kind. Its prophets and interpreters are few, 
but its power goes forth upon many ; for those few are they 
who have entered most deeply into the life of their own 
time, and so can best guide its action towards the noblest 
ends, 

These noblest ends, as our time conceives them, lie chief 
of all, doubtless, in the direction of social justice and equal 
right. And that purely spiritual vision, vouchsafed to few, 
must take its form and coloring from that great nineteenth- 
century inspiration. If ever so few and weak, it is theirs to 
make the vision a living reality. ‘Their face is set and their 
steps are bent, in this our day, not towards any New Jeru- 
salem with its golden streets and its songs of joy for the 
Elect, but towards a vaster City of God, whose law is the 
more perfect reconciliation of Eternal Right with the com- 
mon life of men; in whose light we shall see plainly how 
the many world-religions of the Past were but steps, ordered 
in the universal Providence, that have led to the one grander 
world-religion of the Future. 





Voltaire. 


VOLTAIRE. 


Edgar Quinet calls the eighteenth century “the migra- 
tion of the modern world from one form of society into an- 
other,” and speaks of Voltaire as “the spiritual director of 
this epoch,” as seated upon that spiritual throne which was 
held by the Papacy in the Middle Age. His real name was 
Francois Marie Arouet. Born in 1694, he was early sent to 
a Jesuit college, frequented by the sons of the haute noblesse. 
He received the nickname among his mates of the “little 
wilful,” and was a prodigy of vivacious quick-wittedness, 
mischief, and boyish audacity. ‘ Keep out of the way,” the 
precocious skeptic as well as wit said to one of his comrades 
who intercepted the heat of the fireplace,— “ keep out of the 
way, or I'll send you to Pluto’s realms.” “Why not say 
hell? that’s warmer yet,” said his comrade. “How do you 
know that?” rejoined Voltaire: ‘“there’s no better warrant 
for the one than for the other.” At another time, when one 
said to him that “he was too wicked ever to go to heaven,” 
he replied, “ Heaven! heaven! that’s nothing but a great 
dormitory for the world.” 

To sneer at religion among these aristocratic youths was 
the mark of a high spirit. The memoirs of that time reveal 
a fearful state of corruption in the entire social atmosphere. 
The shameful profligacy of the court was only equalled by 
its superstitious formality, and by the austere bigotry of 
devotees, who compounded with the Celestial Powers for 
their sins by the orthodoxy of their creed, and the fierceness 
of their zeal against all forms of heresy. When Voltaire 
was only twelve years old, one of his reverend tutors proph- 
esied that he would become the “Corypheus of Deism in 
France.” But, as Lord Brougham well says, “ Whoever 
doubted the real presence or questioned the power of abso- 
lution was at once set down for an infidel in those times.” 
And a trifle of wit mingled with the argument would readily 
brand one as a blasphemer. In Voltaire’s case, neither the 
wit nor the will was wanting. In one respect, the youth 
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of the juvenile scapegrace was not the father of the man; 
for in his manhood he was prudent in money matters, and 
accumulated an immense fortune, so that he became the 
creditor of many a nobleman, and was noted for his shrewd- 
ness and his sharp eye to the main chance. In his youthful 
days he had occasion to make a visit to a money-lender; 
and he gives the following narration of his experience : — 

I found on the usurer’s table two crucifixes, and I asked him whether 
they had been left in pawn. He said, No, but that he never made any 
bargain without having those crucifixes near. I said that I thought one 
would do, and my advice was to place that one between two thieves. 
He said I was an impious fellow, and he would not loan me a cent; but 
he did let me have money at twenty per cent. interest, on security worth 
five times the sum, deducting the interest in advance, and finally de- 
camping with my securities in his pocket. 

It was, indeed, a horrible religious atmosphere for a young 
man, not too well endowed with reverence and spiritual in- 
sight, to breathe. Religion was a part of the State machin- 
ery, and only as it persecuted heretics did it show signs of 
being alive. To be a Protestant was to be an outlaw: to 
be of the right faith was to possess the right of trampling 
upon every individual conviction and all venerable and in- 
stinctive moralities. No period of the world presents a 
more gruesome and loathsome spectacle of religious immo- 
rality and of immoral religion. The court was austerely de- 
vout, polite society was ostentatiously vicious and bigotedly 
unbigoted in its licentiousness and unbelief. The court 
formed itself upon Madame de Maintenon, and “ good soci- 
ety”’ upon Ninon de l’Enclos. Madame endeavored to bribe 
the wonderful coquette to become a devote ; but she replied 
that she had no need either of a fortune or a mask. 

To Ninon, Voltaire was early introduced by his godfather, 
the Abbé Chateauneuf, as a desirable acquaintance. She 
was then eighty years old, and, when she died, she left to 
Voltaire by will two thousand francs for the purchase of 
books. One of his first purchases from this fund was Bayle’s 
Philosophical Dictionary, the great mine from which the 
doubters of the eighteenth century forged their pointed 
shafts of criticism and raillery. 
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Being suspected of having written a satire which seemed 
to cast some severe reflections upon the memory of Louis 
XIV., Voltaire was sent to the Bastile when twenty-two 
years of age, and again, a few years afterwards, for some 
personal quarrel with a courtier who was entirely in the 
wrong. In the Bastile he wrote the Henriade, whose hero 
was the great advocate of religious toleration, and who was 
as good at a bon mot in its behalf as Voltaire himself. When 
set free from the Bastile by the regent, Philip of Orleans, 
the poet went to the Palais Royal to pay his respects to his 
patron, and was kept waiting in the ante-chamber longer 
than suited his impatient spirit. While waiting, a terrible 
thunder-storm broke over their heads; and the fuming 
youth exclaimed in the hearing of those about him, “ Things 
couldn’t go on worse if they were managed up above there 
by a regency.” On presenting him, the Marquis de Nocé re- 


ported the speech, saying, “ Monseigneur, this is the young 
Arouet whom you have just taken out of the Bastile, and 
whom you will do well to send back again immediately.” 


The regent, laughing, offered Voltaire a pension. His re- 
sponse to this offer was, “I thank his Royal Highness for 
wishing to provide for my food, but I humbly entreat that 
he will not be very anxious to provide for my lodging.” 
When ordered to leave Paris, on his release from tne 
second imprisonment in the Bastile, he went to England. 
And here was, undoubtedly, the turning-point of his entire 
future career. English freedom and English thought were 
just beginning to influence the thinking minds of his coun- 
trymen. French literature and French science were almost 
extinguished under the combined influences of arbitrary 
power and priestly intolerance. Books were burned and 
authors imprisoned at the pleasure of a bigoted ecclesiasti- 
cism and a superstitious civil rule. And, when educated 
men became acquainted with the literature and laws of Eng- 
land, the contrast of its freedom in thought, freedom in 
worship, its government of constitutional law and guaranteed 
rights, with their helpless subjection to absolute and priestly 
rule, awakened the deepest desire to study yet more in- 
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timately English literature, English science, and English 
political institutions. 

Into the midst of these institutions, this comparatively 
wonderful and admirable freedom of life and thought, Vol- 
taire was thrown by the operation of arbitrary power. He 
was brought under such influences as Newton in physical 
science, Locke in mental philosophy, Shakespeare in poetry, 
Shaftesbury and the English Deists in religion. Cousin 
says, “ Before Voltaire knew England, he was not Voltaire ; 
and the eighteenth century was yet looking for its king.” 
Everywhere in his writings he dwells with enthusiasm on 
the popular freedom of England, its steady maintenance of 
human rights against oppressors in Church and State. 
** How I love,” he cries out, “the English boldness! How 
I love those who speak out what they think!” This was 
not possible in France, where, as Buckle says, “if a list were 
drawn up of all the literary men who wrote during the sev- 
enty years succeeding the death of Louis XIV., it would be 
found that at least nine out of every ten had suffered some 
grievous injury from the government, and that a majority of 
them had been actually thrown into prison. Among those 
authors who were punished, I find the name of nearly every 
Frenchman whose writings have survived the age in which 
they were produced.” Voltaire thoroughly learns how to 
say what he thinks. 

If he likes the English freedom, he dislikes the English 
gloom of temperament, which he attributes to the fogginess 
of the climate and the prevalence of the east wind. He 
meets some gentlemen who had been in admirable spirits the 
day before, and they are all gloomy and depressed. He vent- 
ures to ask one what is the matter, and gets for a reply 
that the wind is east. “ At that instant, a gentleman comes 
in and says with unconcern that Molly’s lover had found her 
dead, with a bloody razor by her side. No one raised an 
eyebrow at the news, one of the friends only asking, What 
became of the lover? ‘Oh,’ coldly replied one of the com- 
pany, ‘he afterwards purchased the razor.’ I could not, on 
my part, refrain from inquiring into the cause of the frightful 
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catastrophe; and they simply replied, ‘The wind was east.’ 
And a famous physician afterwards told me that, when 
Charles I. was beheaded and James II. dethroned, the wind 
was east.” M. Taine has thoroughly worked up this east 
wind in his criticism of English literature. 

When Voltaire returned to France and attempted to pub- 
lish a book on England, he was again sent to the Bastile. 
Thus he was made to feel the annoyances of petty despotism 
and ecclesiastical hate. They are the objects of his ever- 
bubbling denunciation; but they do not wholly pervert his 
judgment. When some one asserted that the Jesuits had a 
settled design to corrupt the morals of mankind, he main- 
tained that “no sect and no society ever had, or ever could 
have, such a design.” From first to last, he protested 
against what Bunsen called “a theological system which had 
renounced both reason and science.” He protested in bitter 
words and with scornful laughter against the hollow mock- 
eries of a superstition which called itself by the sacred name 
of Christ, and stood in the way of all progress in knowledge, 
all real faith in God and in the universe as the creation of 
his universal love. 

He always theoretically protested against atheism. 
“There is no religion,” he says, “in which we do not find a 
supreme God over all; and there is no one which was not 
originally established in order to make men less vicious.” 
While the other writers of the Encyclopedia were pro- 
nounced atheists and materialists, calling virtue “a wisely 
understood selfishness,” religion “a gaseous effusion of the 
brain,” and God “a creation of superstition and fear,” Vol- 
taire and Rousseau protested against these extremes, and 
became the butt of ridicule among their compeers. Grimm 
says sneeringly of the former, “ The patriarch can’t get rid 
of his remunerating avenger.” 

In 1752 Voltaire began the Dictionnaire Philosophique. 
The idea was first broached at one of King Frederick’s phil- 
osophic suppers; but of all men Voltaire least deserves the 
title of a philosopher. And the treatment of great topics, 
not methodically, but alphabetically, well typifies the pre- 
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vailing want of all method in thought, and the overthrow of 
what may be called true philosophic thinking. But it en- 
abled him to treat of such subjects as he pleased in the 
manner he pleased. Wherever the opportunity offers, he 
improves it, to probe superstitions, stab ecclesiastical non- 
sense, and ridicule received dogmas. Thus, under the title 
* Abbé,” he writes : — 


I hear the abbés of Italy, Germany, Flanders, Burgundy, saying: 
‘*Why should not we accumulate riches and honors? Why should not 
we be princes like the bishops? They were originally poor as we; they 
have become rich and exalted; one of them has become superior to kings: 
let us imitate them as well as we can.” You are right, gentlemen. 
Seize upon the earth: it belongs to the strong or the able who may take 
possession of it. You have made good use of the times of ignorance, of 
superstition, of folly, to despoil us of our inheritance and to trample us 
under your feet, and fatten yourselves on the substance of the wretched. 
Tremble lest the day of reason shall come. 


And he ends his article on “ Democracy” by saying : — 


Every day the question is asked whether a republican government be 
preferable to that of a king. The discussion always ends by agreeing 
that it is a very difficult thing to govern men. The Jews had God him- 
self for a master, and see what has happened to them: they have been 


almost always conquered and enslaved; and do you not think that to-day 
they cut a very fine figure ? 


Again, under “ Abraham,” he writes : — 


Certainly, if one looks upon this account as natural, he must have an 
understanding very different from what we have to-day, or he must con- 
sider each detail as miraculous, or believe that the whole is an allegory ; 
but, whatever theory is adopted, it is very embarrassing. 


Among the works of Voltaire bearing directly upon relig- 
ion is a collection of sermons and homilies, supposed to 
have been delivered at different places and times by persons 
of various nations and creeds. He can thus view the phases 
of Christian belief and practice from each religion as a 
central point. The first sermon is delivered to an assembly 
of fifty, who meet on Sunday, have prayers and a sermon, 
then dine together, and take up a collection for the poor. 
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Each member is president in turn, and conducts the relig- 
ious services. This sermon begins thus: — 


My brothers, religion is the secret voice of God which speaks to all 
men. It ought to unite them together, and not to divide them. Every 
religion, therefore, which belongs exclusively to one nation must be 
false. Religion ought to be universal, like morality; and every religion 
which offends the moral law must surely be false. 


Then the morality of the Scriptures is scrutinized, as 
follows : — 


You know, brethren, what horror has seized upon us when we have 
read together the Hebrew books, and our attention has been called to 
the violations of purity, good faith, justice, charity, and universal reason, 
which are not only there, but there in the name of God. 


The examples of such violations are then specified in 
detail, and the discourse closes with the prayer that men 
may become “more truly religious, adorers of the one God 


of justice and love, and less the victims of ignorance and 
superstition.” 


Another sermon is by a Jewish rabbi in Smyrna, who 
takes for his theme the horrible executions made by the 
savages of Lisbon, called an auto-da-fé, or “act of faith,” 
wherein two Mohammedans and thirty-seven Jews were 


burned to death. Another takes for its theme God and 
man:— 


They say that God’s justice is not our justice. They might as well say 
that twice two is four is not the same truth to God and man. There are 
not two different kinds of truth. We can comprehend God’s justice 
only by the idea we have of justice in ourselves. God, as an infinite 
being, must be infinitely just. 


In another discourse, it is maintained 


that no prophet or leader ever gained disciples by preaching vice or 
crime. Jesus preached a universal morality,— love to God and love to 
man. He never intended to found this Christianity, which, as it has 
existed since the time of Constantine, has been farther removed from 
Jesus than from Zoroaster or Brahma. Jesus has been made the pretext 
for our fantastic doctrines, our persecutions, our crimes against religion ; 
but he was not their author. The horrible calamities with which Chris- 
tianity has inundated countries where it has been introduced afflict me, 
and make me shed tears; and I despise that heart of ice which is not 
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moved when it considers the religious troubles which have agitated 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


And in another place he thus apostrophizes : — 


God of justice and of peace! let us expiate by toleration the crimes 
which an execrable intolerance has caused us to commit. Come to my 
house, rational Socinian, friendly Quaker, strict Lutheran, gloomy Presby- 
terian, indifferent Episcopalian, Mennonite, Millenarian, Methodist, 
Pietist! You, too, mad papal slave,—provided you have no hidden 
poniard,— let us bow together before the Supreme Being, and thank 
him for having given us reason to know him and hearts to love him; 
let us eat joyfully together after giving him thanks. 


I am sorry for that suggestion of the possible dagger 
hidden under the robe of the Catholic brother, and I ‘am 
afraid that Voltaire had not arrived at perfect toleration. 

As an historical writer, Voltaire was in advance of his 
age. His speculative view, not narrowed by partiality for 
church or sect, led him to write not so much the history of 
dynasties and special institutions as to unfold the great 
interests of humanity and its advance from barbarism to 
civilization. Where Bossuet saw only one little stream of 
development through ecclesiastical channels, Voltaire saw 
the great outspread ocean, into which ran all the rivers from 
mountain and plain. The principles of historical criticism 
he carried out consistently, applying them to the Jewish as 
well as to Greek and Roman narratives: — 

These books, he says, are not judges in their own cause. I do not 
believe Livy when he tells us that Romulus was son of the god Mars. I 
do not believe the early English authors when they say that Vortiger was 
asorcerer. I do not believe the old historians of the Franks when they 
refer their origin to Francus, the son of Hector. And I ought not to 
believe the Jews on their own testimony alone, when they relate extraor- 
dinary events. 


The spirit of Voltaire, mocking, irreverent, bitter, and 
relentless, found an ample field in which to disport itself. 
He early learned to set little value upon the hard names 
by which he was called. He had heard Lord Shaftesbury 
everywhere denounced by Roman Catholic writers as an 
atheist, yet Lord Shaftesbury maintained that “ perfection 
of virtue was owing to a belief in God.” He had heard 
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Jansenists denounce Jesuits, and Jesuits accuse Jansenists, 
as godless. Even pure and devout men like Malebranche, 
Pascal, and Arnauld did not escape. Those who spoke or 
wrote against the follies of the convulsionnaire mania, that 
seized entire districts, were stigmatized as atheists; and it 
was gravely charged against an advocate of the newly in- 
troduced discovery of inoculation for small-pox that he was 
“an atheist infected by the follies of the English.” He 
heard Bayle universally spoken of as an atheist, because he 
maintained as a theoretical speculation that a community 
of atheists might still be held together by moral and social 
bonds,— a proposition which Mill and many others to-day 
have advanced with impunity. 

He saw that it was called atheism merely to question 
the sufficiency of any alleged proof of God’s existence, or of 
any propositions dependent thereon. But he had his little 
revanche, when the good Dr. Wolfius, an innocent soul and 
a worthy man, ventured to praise the morality of the Chi- 
nese whom the Jesuit missionaries had called a nation of 
atheists, and was, in consequence, overwhelmed with accu- 
sations of atheism. Now, when extreme words are thus in- 
discriminately used, it shows that they have lost their 
meaning, have become emptied of their real contents. He 
who truly believes in God shrinks from saying that any 
one is an atheist; but he in whose inmost soul the word 
$eos stands for little of moment will easily put the privative 
letter before the word, and brandish it about as lustily as 
an athlete his Indian club. In one of his prefaces, Voltaire 
says that the “odious and ridiculous practice of accusing 
as atheists all who are not exactly of the same sentiments 
with us has contributed more than any other cause what- 
ever to render controversy contemptible to all Europe.” 

But Voltaire especially gloried in being a poet,— one of 
the crowned kings of verse. Whatever the great bards had 
done, he would do also; and he essays the construction of 
an epic which should be the Iliad of the French nation. He 
writes La Henriade. To us of to-day, Voltaire and poetry 
seem incongruous enough. The poem, however, was re- 
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received on its publication with an immense furor of praise ; 
but it requires now a telescopic lens of great magnifying 
power to bring it fairly into view. Purely local in its sub- 
ject, unfortunate in taking for that subject the civil war in 
the time of Henry IV. of France, it contains the most 
absurd allegorical machinery, and is true neither to ideal 
demands nor to historic fact. But the real Voltaire, in the 
midst of extravagant exaggerations and conventional imita- 
tions, shows himself in the description of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, at the anniversary of which he was said 
always to have been feverishly excited; and he is himself, 
too, in the description of the festival of toleration, cele- 
brated in the heavenly regions.* 

To Voltaire belongs the credit of widening the range of 
tragic themes by stepping beyond the charmed circle of 
classic subjects, and seizing upon material drawn from 
China, from Babylon, from Mecca, from Peru, and from 
French historical events. He sought for something to move 
the fancy, something which would carry in itself a striking 
effect upon the imagination. He believes in declamation, 
in phrases, and in melodramatic scenes, and imposes upon 
the imagination rather than meets its wants. During his 
residence in England, he was deeply impressed by the 
drama of Shakespeare; but he never did, and never could, 
comprehend the real genius of the dramatist, whose great 
plays he called monstrous farces, misnamed tragedies. He 
could not help discerning the impressiveness of individual 
scenes, but he had no idea of the dramatic art as a national 


*The measureless self-conceit and vanity of the man, and his inability to esti- 
mate epic poetry, are to be seen in some verses which he addressed to Madame 
«On the Epic Poets,” of which a literal translation is as follows: “ Full of beauties 
and defects, old Homer has my respect. He is, like all his heroes, a great gossip, but 
sublime. Virgil gives more ornament to his matter, has more skill, and as much 
harmony; but he exhausts himself with Dido, and makes a failure of Lavinia. False 
brilliants and too much magic put Tasso a notch lower; but what will one not endure 
for Armida and Hermione? Milton, more sublime than they all, has less pleasing 
beauties. He seems to sing for mad men, angels, and devils. After Milton, after 
Tasso, it would be a little too much to speak of myself; and I shall wait until after 
my death to learn what place belongs to me." But the old wit, even after he was 
fourscore, could turn a handsome compliment; and he does it now, closing his verses 
on the epic poets as follows: “ You, madame, have so much wit, so much grace, and 
so much sweetness, if my place is in your heart, it is the first place in the world.” 
We may add that it is well that his ambition was so easily satisfied, 
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development. With him, the spectacle and the declamation 
were all. He says: — 

It is far more difficult to write well than to put upon the stage ghosts, 
assassins, rakes, gibbets, and witches. Works in verse must depend 
upon particular beauties; and, if Addison’s “Cato” is the masterpiece 
of English dramatic art, it owes its place to nothing but to these. 

Yes: Addison's “Cato,” absolutely correct in the unities, 
decorous and stately in language, exceedingly well-phrased, 
euphonious and eloquent, is simply the antipodes to Shake- 
speare in all that concerns the real essence of dramatic art. 
Hence it is, no doubt, genuine praise that Voltaire bestows 
upon it. Shakespeare is only a barbarian and a hangman, 
who looks neither to style nor conventional unities, nor pro- 
prieties before the court and the nobility. Horrible, that 
his kings should use the language of the canaille! Horrible, 
that genuine emotion should be expressed in genuine words 
of ordinary life! Horrible, that men and women should do 
such a vulgar thing as die in the presence of princes, and 
that princes and kings should be simple, ordinary men! 

It is only natural that Voltaire should fail to detect the 
purely human character of Shakespeare’s dramas. Quick he 
was to feel deeply, and declaim eloquently against injustice 
and wrong; but it was only priestly injustice and ecclesiasti- 
eal wrong that filled him thus with bitterness, and thrilled 
through every fibre of his being. The worth of man as man, 
and the dreams of universal humanity, never dawned upon 
this man, so versatile, so acute, so inimical to corruptions, 
abuses, and shams. He was a courtier and a sycophant. 
He had no belief in the people, but an unlimited faith in the 
regeneration of the world by philosophic kings. He had 
a profound contempt for what was purely natural, simple, 
unostentatious, and genuine; and how could he discern the 
nice humanities of Shakespeare’s genius, the delicate forms 
throbbing with their inner life, and true to the faintest 
breath of natural passion and imaginative love! 

Voltaire claims to have attained that quality which was 
indispensable,— simplicity ; and he condescendingly exhorts 
English poets to soften the rude manners of their savage 
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Melpomene, and labor for the approval of all times and all 
ages. He would have them introduce a happy simplicity 
into their plays, so tainted with horrors, gibbets, and slaugh- 
ter; to put into them more truth and more noble images. 
A strange spectacle,— Voltaire finding fault with Shake- 
speare for his want of noble images, true simplicity, and ten- 
derness in love. We are not surprised, therefore, that he 
calls Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” “a gross and barbarous play, 
which would not be endured by the vilest populace of 
France or Italy.” His standard of taste is wholly conven- 
tional. To some one, speaking of the natural force of that 
expression, in Shakespeare, to indicate the undisturbed 
silence of the watch,—* not a mouse stirring,”— he replied: 
‘Yes, that is the way a soldier on guard would speak ; but 
that is not the way to express one’s self on the stage in the 
presence of the most noble ladies of the nation, who express 
themselves in noble style, and before whom noble expres- 
sions ought also to be used.” 

What can we expect from such a point of view as this? 
Surely, nothing more than we find: stiff formality, cold ele- 
gance, attention to fine speeches rather than dramatic un- 
foldings of character ; striking points in situation, instead of 
fidelity to nature; effective declamation, not language spring- 
ing from natural feeling and the necessities of the situa- 
tion; in a word, a drama classical in form, correct in style, 
and, above all, pre-eminently genteel and courtly in air, con- 
forming to the unities, and violating none of the received 
critical dogmas. Such was the drama of Voltaire, who 
slavishly followed precedent here, if nowhere else in life. 

Sharp in intellect, indefatigable in industry, with a vast 
memory and an ever ready wit, he composed a whole library 
of books, verses, epics, plays, criticisms, letters, biographies, 
tales, and histories, each related to the times, and each the 
embodiment of his own personality, in some prominent 
phase of its development. Principles he had none: his own 
individual prejudices and likings were his only rules. He 
obeyed the ruling impulse of the moment, and, without real 
passion, was the most passionate of men. He did not belong 
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to the new age: he was the avenging Nemesis of the old, 
and never shook off its poisonous folds. 

The strenuous labors of Voltaire for those condemned 
and oppressed by the iniquitous laws gave him his great 
European reputation. This became notoriety from the in- 
tercourse between Frederick the Great and the renowned 
poet-philosopher,— first by that friendship which received 
the commoner as an equal and treated him as a brother 
king, and then by that enmity which made Voltaire almost 
the central point of European gossip in court and social 
circles. Frederick urged him to come to Berlin in the fol- 
lowing letter, blasphemous, if it were not so fulsome and 
silly: — 

There is a small company of persons who have set up altars to the 
god whom they have not seen; but you may be sure that some heretics 
will set up altars to Baal if our god does not show himself pretty soon. 
You will be received as the Virgil of this century, and the gentleman-in- 
ordinary of Louis XV. will give way, if he pleases, to the great poet. 
Adieu. May the swift steeds of Achilles bear you on, and the highways 
be made plain before you! May the inns of Germany be changed into 
palaces to receive you! May the winds of Molus be shut up in their 
caves, the rainy Orion disappear, and our pot-house nymphs be trans- 
formed into goddesses, so that your journey and reception may be worthy 
of the author of Henriade ! 


And here is Voltxire’s jubilate soon after his arrival: — 


My marriage has taken place: will it be a happy one? My heart 
beats violently at the altar. It is the first time that a king has governed 
without women and priests. 


When at one of the philosophic suppers the opinion of the 
king was first asked, Frederick made no reply. “ Why did 
he not respond?” some one asked. “The king,” said he 
“is not I: he is Voltaire. When I am at the head of a 
hundred thousand men, I am the king; but, when I sup 
with Voltaire, he is the king.” 

But after a while we hear a different song. The peace of 
the happy family is disturbed, and Voltaire writes : — 

I must forget this three years’ dream. I see very well that the orange 


has been sucked, and all I can do is to save the peel. I am going to 
make for my own instruction a little dictionary of kingly dialect. My 
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friend means my slave. My dear friend means you are more than indif- 
ferent tome. Sup with me this evening means I am going to make fun of 
you this evening. But I am very sorrowful and very ill; and to crown my 
misery, I take supper with the king. 


It seems to have been a real matrimonial tiff, and a case 
of incompatible tempers. Of course a divorce is possible, 
and the great poet-philosopher, under a feigned name, left 
Berlin secretly; but he was arrested and thrown into prison 
on the charge of stealing a manuscript of the great Fred- 
erick’s poems. 

When he retired to Ferney, Voltaire was more than sixty 
years old, having accumulated a large fortune and become 
the central object of friends and foes. To receive homage 
was the claim of this intellectual king, as necessary to him 
as the homage paid to any earthly potentate. The place 
fixed upon for his abode bordered upon four different coun- 
tries, and he has now throngs of worshippers and multitudes 
of readers. With indefatigable industry he writes epistles, 
pamphlets, poems, flying leaves of all sorts, to amuse and 
interest an applauding, a horror-stricken, a distracted Europe 
hurrying to its judgment-day. He is absolutely without any 
of the ordinary and accepted reverences, fears, respects, or 
restraints. A devastating fire seems to have swept over and 
through his soul. But ecclesiastical abuses and intolerant 
cruelty touch a chord that never ceases to vibrate and send 
forth notes of warning and protest. He says what he likes, 
and does what a passing caprice dictates. A church on his 
grounds intercepts a fine view: he pulls it down and builds 
another, over whose portals is the inscription in Latin, “ DEo 
EREXIT VOLTAIRE,”’—“ Erected to God by Voltaire.” He 
builds a watch manufactory and a theatre, drains marshes, 
assists the poor, buys books and pictures, and proposes to 
partake of the communion like “any other Christian citizen.” 
But the bishop puts an injunction on this by ordering that 
no priest shall receive his confession or grant him absolu- 
tion. Not to be balked thus, the cunning old head pretends 
to be on his death-bed, sends for a priest from whom he 
receives absolution, and gets the fact duly attested by the 
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public notary. In return for a piece of profitable interces- 
sion, he receives the title “ temporal father of the Capuchins 
of Gex,” which he makes a matter of humorous boasting. 
His wit spares neither friend nor foe. A provincial advo- 
cate, in an eioquent address, saluting him as a light of the 
world, he called to his niece, Madame Denis, “ Madame, 
bring here the snuffers.” When he is past eighty, an enthu- 
siastic young Englishwoman visits him, and thus writes con- 
cerning her interview : — 


Never did the transports of Saint Theresa surpass those which I ex- 
perienced at the sight of this great man. It seemed to me that I was in 
the presence of a god. My heart beat with violence as I entered the 
court-yard of this consecrated chateau. Voltaire soon came in, saying: 
“ Where is she? Itis a soul that I am looking for.” I replied, “ This 
soul is all filled with you: if your books were all burned, they would be 
found in me.” “ Revised and corrected,” was his witty reply. 


When taking leave, this devoted admirer asked a blessing 
from the object of her adoration. At first he seemed ata 
loss how to respond to the request, but finally said, “I can- 
not bless you with my fingers, like a priest: I would rather 


put my arms round your neck”; and this was his benedic- 
tion. 

In his eighty-fifth year, when Voltaire went to Paris, 
he was asked the usual question at the customs-barrier, 
whether he had anything-contraband among his luggage. 
“Gentlemen,” he replied, “the only contraband article I 
have is myself.” But this contraband received such an ova- 
tion as monarch or conqueror rarely receives. The streets, 
the academy, the theatre, all ages and conditions except the 
court and the clergy, vie in paying him homage. “Long 
live Voltaire, the persecuted of fifty years!” was the cry. 
It was his day of jubilant success, and that all-absorbing 
love of fame which he cherished seemed fully gratified. But 
let it be recorded to his credit that no “sweet voices” of 
the applauding thousands gave him so much delight as the 
reply of the woman when asked who it was the crowd were 


shouting after.— “Do you not know that he is the saviour 
of Calas?” 
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Overwhelmed by the excitement of his triumphal visit, 
—‘“ stifled with roses,” as he himself expressed it,— Voltaire 
died in 1778. In 1791 his coffin was borne to the Pantheon, 
and deposited between that of Descartes and of Mirabeau,— 
“an apotheosis,” says Lamartine, in his rhetorical phrase, 
of “intelligence entering in triumph over the ruins of preju- 
dice into the city of Louis XIV.” 

But what of Voltaire’s work? Quinet compares this with 
that of the angel of wrath pouring out upon the condemned 
Cities of the Plain sulphur and bitumen in the midst of the 
howling tempest: “So the spirit of Voltaire walked over 
the face of the divine city, and poured out gall, irony, and 
ashes. His work was not that of a private individual, but 
of an instrument of the vengeance of God.” There was 
surely scope enough for any well-tempered instrument of 
this sort. As late as the year 1763, a young man was sen- 
tenced to the torture of the rack, to have his tongue torn 
out, and then to be beheaded. For what? For insulting a 
crucifix placed upon a bridge. In 1762 a Protestant father 
and mother were condemned to death on the charge of hav- 
ing killed their own daughter, who escaped from a convent 
and was found drowned in a well. At about the same time, 
five young men died on the scaffold for not taking off their 
hats when they saw a priestly procession pass along at a dis- 
tance of thirty paces. Well may Voltaire say, in a letter 
to the Archduchess Louisa, “ Religion among us is preached 
by executioners.” Is it strange that it was opposed in the 
same spirit? Enfantin has rightly characterized Voltaire 
as doing his work in the spirit of an executioner, because 
“he struck without sympathy for his victims.” Yes: it 
was God's century of judgment and destruction; and Vol- 
taire was its chief apostle. 

That he was not only the representative, but the child of 
his epoch, Strauss pleads as a bar against personal criticism 
and individual condemnation. According to him, Voltaire’s 
character is the natural result of the spirit of the time, as 
well as the only fitting instrument by which the faults of 
that time could be made known and chastised. The corrupt 
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time itself produced the lash with which it was scourged. 
Had there been only a pure, calm, dispassionate temper, it 
would have availed nothing; for it would have been like 
a flame within the wire network of the safety-lamp, and no 
explosion would have taken place in the poisonous and 
deadly gases. Only that sharp, bitter, cutting sarcasm 
and contempt could pierce old abuses to the heart, and open 
the way for higher truths. 

In this respect, Voltaire was, indeed, the man for the 
hour. He seemed denuded of all reverence and all reserve ; 
and contempt seemed his native air. His faults of temper, 
his lack of conscience, his bristling self-love and overween- 
ing conceit, served him well. We will endeavor to be as 
grateful as we can for the hail and the pitch, the brimstone 
and the fire; but they are hail and pitch and brimstone and 
fire still. We will do our best to acknowledge that debt of 
gratitude we owe to them; for, according to Lord Brougham, 
“No one can be named since the days of Luther to whom 
the spirit of free inquiry —nay, the emancipation of the 
human mind from spiritual tyranny — owes a more lasting 
debt of gratitude.” 

It is hard, however, for us to separate the work done from 
the personal merit or demerit of the instrument through 
which it was done; but that separation must be made if 
any just verdict is to be rendered in regard to the work 
itself. Motives, character, individual excellence or worth- 
lessness, have no bearing upon this except as furthering or 
detracting from the results brought about. With the confi- 
dent audacity of an unmeasured reliance upon his splendid 
talents, his shrewd cunning, his perception of the vice, the 
inhumanity, the weak points, of the assumptions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, everywhere hostile to freedom of 
thought, to true nationality, to the unity of the family and 
the State, to all advance in science, all social changes not 
in the line of its own ecclesiastic dogmas and claims to dom- 
ination, he led the attack against superstition, the infa- 
mous foe, as he regarded it, of the human race. He was 
fettered by no scruples of conscientious care lest he should 
wound this tender sentiment or that holy trust; for he was 
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without any conception of the meaning of those deep, relig- 
ious tendencies which pardon everything to that which is 
associated with their rise and their vivacity of impressive- 
ness. He was carried by no flight of genius into those 
higher visions which belong to creative power, so that all 
he wrote found ready ears and recipient response. So ob- 
tuse was he to the noblest unfoldings of the genius of re- 
ligion and poetry in the past that the Gothic cathedral 
was to him but “a fantastic compound of rudeness and 
filigree.” This highest quality of genius would have been 
a fatal obstacle to such a work as Voltaire was the instru- 
ment in effecting, and would have incapacitated him from 
being the successful leader in that forlorn hope of attack- 
ing the stronghold of ecclesiastical absolutism which ban- 
ished, imprisoned, cursed, and tortured wherever there was 
opposition to its claims. That opposition was everywhere ; 
for it was the rising spirit of modern society seeking to 
establish itself on the basis of humanity and common sense. 

That Voltaire held only a secondary place among the 
world’s great leaders and representative men was the chief 
factor in his success. Comte was right in calling him “ the 
most distinguished type in history of the provisional laborers 
in intellectual and social reform,—one who to the remotest 
posterity will hold a position entirely unique, in whom 
there was the most admirable combination, such as may 
never again be found, of those various secondary qualities of 
mind which so often wear the seductive guise of original 
genius.” 

Here is the key to that wonderful mastership, that phe- 
nomenal greatness, of him who has been called “ Voltaire, 
the king.” His work against the mighty foe of human 
freedom, of independent nationalities, of the sanctuary of 
conscience and spiritual personality, has not yet come to 
an end; but it is in far different hands, and must be ac- 
complished by far different methods. The mocking laugh:- 
ter dies away, the fire and the whirlwind have cleared the 
atmosphere so that we can now listen to the still, small 
voice that speaks within the inmost soul, and cheers every 
sincere longing “ for God, freedom, and immortality.” 


CHARLES CHAUNCY SHACKFORD. 





Bishop Ken. 


TWO ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
I.— BISHOP KEN. 


Thomas Ken, the most eminent of nonjuring bishops, one 
of the fathers of English hymnology, whose life has been 
lately sketched anew with scores of recently recovered 
letters,* came upon the stage in that interesting period 
when the folly and weakness of Charles II. brought calam- 
ities on the English Church such as it will never know 
again, brought confusion into all the relations of life, 
brought into collegiate education the greatest possible dis- 
order. Seven Puritan ministers had even been sent to 
Parliament to teach a new obedience, stained windows had 
been broken, the organ abolished, and the Book of Common 
Prayer forbidden under penalty of imprisonment. But the 
orphan, whom “honest” Izaak Walton had taken under his 
watchful care and Lady Maynard was brooding over with 
motherly devotion, pursued the theological studies to which 
he was devoting himself, undisturbed by the storms around 
and the uncertainties before him. The lesson which his 
opening manhood received in patient endurance and devout 
trust was just what Ken needed in after life to become one 
of those seven bishops whom King James attempted in vain 
to fashion into supporters of his tottering throne. 

The friendships which were to comfort all his life, to be 
the blessing of his manhood and the crown of his old age, 
began with the academy and the college. It is rather re- 
markable that the Bishop Morley whom his lifelong friend- 
ship with Walton made his lifelong friend was his prede- 
cessor in the only bishopric he ever knew,— that of Bath 
and Wells. A friend’s appointment to the Brightstone 
church in the Isle of Wight, where Bishop Wilberforce 
wrote his Agathos, has made forever memorable that yew-tree 
walk where Ken composed his morning and evening hymns. 


* The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells. By E. H. Plumptre, Dean 
of Wells. 2vols. Isbister. 
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They are too long to give entire in modern books of worship 
or upon these pages. They are his “soul’s sincere desire,” 
his very “vital breath.” The morning offering began : — 


“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run: 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 

“ Wake, and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels bear thy part, 
Who all night long unwearied sing 
High praises to the Eternal King. 


“‘ Lord, I my vows to thee renew : 
Scatter my sins as morning dew, 
Guard my first springs of thought and will, 
And with thyself my spirit fill.” 


The evening one is still finer : — 


“ Glory to thee, my God, this night 
For all the blessings of the light. 
Keep me, oh, keep me, King of kiugs, 
Under thy own Almighty wings! 

“ Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed : 

Teach me to die, that so I may 
Triumphing rise at the last day. 


“ Oh, may my soul on thee repose, 
And with sweet sleep my eyelids close,— 
Sleep that may me more vigorous make 
To serve my God when I awake.” 


Ken had vowed himself to a single life : — 


“ A virgin priest the altar best attends: 
Our Lord that state commands not, but commends.” 


Erelong a tour through Europe in charge of his nephew 
Izaak Walton, son of the famous fisherman, gave him what 
was even then regarded as the finish to a college boy's 
course,—an acquaintance with foreign lands and languages. 
At Rome he often gave thanks that he never found the pope 
less valued than there, nor his religion more fiercely dis- 
puted than in Italy. When he became Chaplain of the 
Princess, afterwards the Queen, he found still a deeper 
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degradation. At the Hague, at the very moment when 
Charles I. was about to be dragged to the seaffold, Charles 
II. blazoned his profligacy by raising six of his natural sons 
to dukedoms, seeming alike indifferent to the honor of his 
family and the public virtue. The debasing pleasures with 
which he surrounded himself were eating into his heart as a 
cancer. 

The first mention of Ken in Macaulay’s History was his 
pleading day after day with this royal profligate to repent 
and receive the communion at his hands. He did, indeed, 
confess his sins, and ask forgiveness of his utterly wronged 
Queen: the communion he would only receive of a Catholic 
priest. It ought to be remembered to his credit, however, 
that Charles not only honored Ken’s courage in preaching 
with an honesty that made every courtier tremble, but even 
approved Ken’s refusal of allowing his Nell Gwynne to 
reside in one of the Bishop's buildings, which many a noble- 
man would have sought as an honor. Ken’s fervid exhor- 
tation of the dying profligate, through three days’ mingled 
prayers and tears, is the first mention of the Bishop in 
Macaulay’s History. He spoke, said one of the attendants, 
as if inspired. Yet, though Charles asked pardon of the 
Queen, no one believed that, if health were restored, his life 
would have been materially changed. 

In the unnatural rebellion of the Absalom of that day, 
the Duke of Monmouth, Ken threw the only ray of light 
over that darksome scene. Though the rebels had outraged 
his own home, he returned good for evil by feeding them in 
prison, lightening their sufferings, and pleading for their 
pardon. The Layman’s Life of Thomas Ken states that 
seven hundred were executed at once, so that “the country- 
highways were no longer to be travelled while the hor- 
rors of so many quarters of men and the offensive stench 
lasted.” With Dr. Hooper and the Bishop of Ely he was 
sent to prepare Monmouth for the scaffold,—a hard task, as 
he found him fearfully insensible to his sins of rebellion and 
adultery, and distracted to the last between his hope of 
pardon and his dread of death. Ken was the only person 
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who manifested a Christian spirit through all this agonizing 
scene. Though the wretched duke felt no shame for the 
abandonment of wife and children, he declared on the 
scaffold, “I die with great cheerfulness, for I am sure that I 
shall go to God.” Two thousand men had been made the 
victims of his ambition for the crown, but he manifested 
hardly any pity for all the misery he had inflicted on them 
and their families. “God be praised,” he said, “I die with 
a clear conscience!” No wonder Ken had refused him the 
communion. 

The bishop’s impressiveness in preaching, his mingling of 
tenderness with fearlessness in his rebukes, remind one of 
our late beloved Brother Eliot, of St. Louis. Even Charles 
II. chose him for his favorite chaplain, appointed him to the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells, and was heard to say, * I must 
go to hear little Ken tell me of my faults.” He admired his 
courage where so many were servile; he honored Ken’s con- 
science where so many were false to themselves, false to 
their position, and false to their vows. 

His sweet face, bis musical voice, his unaffected fervor, 


diew great audiences, sustained the interest through the 
longest sermon, and produced the deepest impression. 

Dryden had set before him in his “ parish priest ” no un- 
worthy pattern. 


“ His eyes diffused a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face ; 
Mild was his accent and his action free; 
With eloquence innate his tongue was armed ; 
And oft with holy hymns he cheered their ears, 
A music more melodious than the spheres : 
For David left him (when he went to rest) 
His lyre: and after him he sang the best. 
He taught the Gospel rather than the law, 
And forced himself to drive, but loved to draw.” 


While, as the successor of Charles II., James was madly 
pursuing his course of Romanizing England by supplanting 
Protestant with popish officials, and fanning strife between 
Congregationalists and Episcopalians, Ken remonstrated and 
set before him his peril, but took no steps to invite Will- 
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iam from Holland. When James fied the country because 
he felt himself deserted and betrayed, Ken’s position was 
the most difficult that could be conceived. In entering upon 
the bishopric of Bath and Wells, he had taken an irrevoca- 
ble oath to sustain the king, which even James’s desertion 
of England did not seem to him to discharge. Had William 
been content to take the regency, Ken’s conscience would 
not have struggled against recognizing his sovereign, and 
there would have been no division in the Church of England. 
But William would not consent to this: he would either 
have the whole or none. So, gentle spirit as he was, Ken 
became the most conspicuous of the seven nonjuring bishops 
who, refusing compliance with the law, were, according to 
the term, “deprived,” and was turned out to poverty, use- 
lessness, the reproach of creating a schism in a Church which 
he loved better than he loved life. His six years of success- 
ful labor were at an end. The protest made from his Epis- 
copal throne, he left his beautiful home to return no more, 
gave up his unrivalled opportunity of doing good, took a 
weeping farewell of the poor and the children of the fold, 
and went forth (as his letters show) an inconsolable sufferer 
in a sacrifice which he sometimes felt need not have been 
made. 

For twenty-one years he found a loving welcome at Long- 
leat. He had lived to see Queen Anne on the throne, the 
breach healed in the Church, the nonjurors reconciled. He 
had outlasted them all. At eighty years of age, clothing 
himself in the shroud, he fell asleep and was borne away as 
he desired in early morning, March 21, 1711, to the nearest 
village churchyard, with no breath of eulogy, no atom of 
parade, by the six poorest men of his flock. Would that 
they could have had feeling to sing these words of his own 
song : — 


“Give me a place at Thy saints’ feet, 
Or some fallen angel’s vacant seat : 
I'll strive to sing as loud as they 
Who sit above in brighter day.” 


F. W. HoLianp. 
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Il.— GEORGE HERBERT. 


I will take Herbert’s life and his prose works first. In- 
deed, almost he is as much to be loved for his prose as for his 
poetry, and more for himself and for his life than for either. 

Herbert’s was not a long life, less than forty years. Nor 
are his works many. Even with his Latin and Greek 
poems, his addresses as Orator of the University at Cam- 
bridge, and his collection of proverbs, his writings fill only 
a modest volume of less than five hundred small pages in 
large type. He was born in Wales in 1593, and died in 
1638. He led a scholar’s life so peacefully that if, like an 
unflattering gravestone, I should record no more than his 
birth and death, I should do his biography little injustice. 
Isaac Walton, whose account of Herbert is an idyl among 
biographies, has filled but fifty pages with him, his ances- 
tors, and his wife’s family. 

Herbert’s youth was virtuous and studious. Being of a 
gentle and noble race, the ambition cf his young manhood 
turned to preferment at court. And, indeed, he set forth 
well on this career; for his rank at Cambridge was high, and 
a little after his graduation he was made public Orator at 
the University. But his hopes at court were dashed. The 
death of the king and of some powerful patrons ended this 
career. Or perhaps his ambitions were not ardent enough 
to make war against reverses. However it was, he betook 
himself to the country, and thence from rural quiet to the 
unshaken stillness of the church. The date of his ordina- 
tion is not known. Little is recorded of his work or doings 
while he was prebend of “Layton Ecclesia,” which he 
became in 1626. Walton has preserved a tender passage at 
arms between Herbert and his mother about employing his 
weak body and poor purse in restoring a parish church 
which was decayed and even in part fallen down. Herbert 
went to her, and, says Walton, 

When he had desired her blessing and she given it to him, his next 
request was that she would, at the age of thirty-three years, allow him to 


become an undutiful son, for he had made a vow to God that, if he were 
able, he would rebuild that church. 
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But only three or four years he lived at Layton. Then he 
was made rector of Bemerton, a mile from Salisbury. In 
this small village he ministered a little more than two years. 
Then consumption, which long had preyed on him, snatched 
him away. The rectory at Bemerton, nevertheless, was the 
“cradle of his fame.” Short as was his ministry there, he 
has left such a scripture that his life seems long. 

Happily, Herbert went not to Bemerton alone. About 
three months before his preferment he was married to the 
gentle and modest Jane Danvers. If the wooing seem un- 
ardent, the swiftness of the marriage was worthy of romance. 
For Jane had never met Herbert; but so discreetly had he 
been praised to her by her father that, says Walton naively, 
“Jane became so much of a Platonic as to fall in love with 
Herbert unseen.” Thereupon, continues Walton, 
some friends of both parties procured their meeting, at which time a 
mutual affection entered both their hearts, as a conqueror enters into a 
surprised city, and love, having got such possession, governed, and made 
there such laws and resolutions as neither party was able to resist, inso- 
much that she changed her name into Herbert the third day after this 


first interview. 
Lest this quickness might seem haste, begetting distrust in 
worldly minds, who understand not the quick acquaintance 
of honest souls when virtue has kept the eye single, the dis- 
creet Walton is careful to add that the marriage was very 
happy : — 

Their mutual content, and love, and joy, did receive a daily augmenta- 
tion by such daily obligingness to each other as still added such new 


affluences to the former fulness of these divine souls as was only improv- 
able in heaven, where they now enjoy it. 


It is well to mention here Herbert’s tender relations with 
his mother. She was a mother worthy of the devotion of 
such a son. Dr. John Donne recited her praises and en- 
shrined her in his verse, singing of her beauty,— 

“No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face ” ; 
and of her mind,— 


“Tn all her words, to every hearer fit, 
You may at revels or at council sit.” 
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As a prose writer, Herbert has left but one original work, 
and that a short one. But itis of such excellence for good 
sense, for piety, and for pure, chaste, and beautiful simplic- 
ity of language, that to lose it from our literature would be 
a loss indeed. Hallam, it is true, treats it with little inter- 
est. He thinks it “on the whole a pleasant little book,” 
but overstrained in precept and afflicted with an air of 
affectation. But the Priest to the Temple is of the order 
of books — surely, the highest order — which, putting not 
before us great learning, curious thoughts, new discoveries 
or pleasing fancies, yet acquaint us with a person. If the 
person be worthy, like Herbert, such a book is the greatest 
riches and good fortune that can fall in the way of a reader. 
The little book has thirty-seven very short chapters, and 
two prayers, before sermon and after sermon. Herbert 
wrote it as a guide to himself. By setting down the duties 
of a pastor in order and writing them out, he thought to do 
them the better. First, he defines a pastor, whom he scru- 
ples not to call “a deputy for the reducing of men to the 
obedience of God.” Then follow details of the pastor’s 
duties and the responsibilities of the country parson. The 
most minute points of conduct are set forth with such 
quaint, sincere simplicity and so much wise religion that 
hardly is to be resisted the temptation to quote many pas- 
sages. But let two suffice, a short and a longer. Herbert 
advises that the parson must be very heedful to shun all 
luxuries and niceness of appetite or taste, and to keep far 
from taverns, ale-houses, and such like haunts, in which 
counsel he has this fine saying, “For sins make all equal 
whom they find together, and then. they are worst who 
ought to be best.” The longer passage is the following 


about preaching, from the chapter called “The Parson’s 
Library ” : — 


The Country Parson’s library is a holy life; for (besides the blessing 
that that brings upon it, there being a promise that if the kingdom of 
od be first sought, all other things shall be added) even itself is a ser- 
mon. For the temptations with which a good man is beset, and the 
ways which he used to overcome them, being told to another, whether in 
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private conference or in the Church, area sermon. He that hath con- 
sidered how to carry himself at table about his appetite, if he tell this 
to another, preacheth, and much more feelingly and judiciously than he 
writes his rules of temperance out of books. So that the parson having 
studied and mastered all his lusts and affections within, and the whole 
army of temptations without, hath ever so many sermons ready penned 
as he hath victories. And it fares in this as it doth in physic: he that 
hath been sick of a consumption, and knows what recovered him, is a 
physician, so far as he meets with the same disease and temper, and can 
much better and particularly do it than he that is generally learned and 
was never sick. And if the same person had been sick of all disea,es, 
and were recovered of all by things that he knew, there were no such 
physician as he both for skill and tenderness. Just so it is in divinity, 
and that not without manifest reason; for, though the temptations may 
be diverse in divers Christians, yet the victory is alike in all, being by 
the self-same Spirit. Neither is this true only in the military state of a 
Christian life, but even in the peaceable also, when the servant of God, 


freed for a while from temptation, in a quiet sweetness seeks how to 
please his God. 


Herbert’s ideal of the parson’s preparation, toils, and 
knowledge, is very high. This one may read, and tremble, 
in the chapters on “The Parson’s Knowledge,” “ The Par- 


son’s Accessory Knowledge,” and “ The Parson’s Complete- 
” 
ness. 


“For,” says Herbert, “they say it is an ill mason that refuseth any 
stone; and there is no knowledge but, in a skilful hand, serves either 
beautifully as it is or else to illustrate some other knowledge. The par- 
son condescends even to the knowledge of tillage and pasturage, and 
makes great use of them in teaching, because people, by what they un- 
derstand, are better led to what they understand not.” 


The “ Parson’s Completeness” is a curious commentary 
on the times; for Herbert treats at length of the need that 
the parson shall be a lawyer to his flock, and again a phy- 
sician, in which last office the parson’s wife also must play 
no little part. He says thriftily : — 


One thing should be carefully observed: which is to know what herbs 
may be used instead of drugs of the same nature, and to make the gar- 
den the shop; for home-bred medicines are both more easy for the par- 
son’s purse and more familiar for all men’s bodies. 


6 
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Herbert exacted devoted service of himself; but he was 
no less strict to enforce a due observance from tlie people. 
He says,— 

The parson must see to it that the people sleep not in church, nor talk, 
nor gaze about idly, nor half kneel, nor do anything except in a straight 
and steady posture; and they must be made to answer aloud in a good 
manner, and not respond in a huddling or lumbering fashion, or gaping 
or scratching their heads the while. 

The parson must effect this good order “by a diligent 
and busy cast of the eye on his auditors, with letting them 
know that he observes who marks and who not”; and “he 
often tells them that sermons are dangerous things, that 
none goes out of church as he comes in, but either better or 
worse.” Not only in the church, but in the houses, fields, 
and shops, Herbert’s parson must look after the people’s 
doings. He must stop idleness, push men to their work, 
look to. it that fathers bring up their children in piety, and 
mothers their servants likewise. Herbert observed his own 
rules. The proof was the love and reverence of the vil- 
lagers. An anecdote has come down in Walton: — 

When at his induction he was shut into Bemerton church, being left 
there alone to toll the bell, as the law requires him, he stayed so much 
longer than an ordinary time, before he returned to those friends that 
stayed, expecting him at the church door, that his friend, Mr. Woodnot, 
looked in at the church window, and saw him lie prostrate on the 
ground before the altar, at which time and place —as he afterward told 
Mr. Woodnot —he set some rules to himself for the future manage of 
his life; and then and there made a vow to labor to keep them. 
Perhaps at this moment began in his mind his book of The Country 


Parson. 


No doubt Herbert’s social rank helped his influence, for 
those were days when to be a clergyman was counted 
mean. He had friends who earnestly dissuaded him from 
the Church as an employment too mean for his birth. The 
abasement of the country clergy in the seventeenth century 
has been called “the disease of the time.” It spread far 
and lasted long, as one may read in poems and stories from 
Chaucer to the novels of the eighteenth century. The 
chaplains of great houses were kept little better than the 
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cook or butler. They left the table before the last course, 


while “my lord and my lady ate up the tarts and the 
chickens.” 


Of the chaplains in noble houses, he says : — 


They are not to be over-submissive and base, but to keep up with the 
lord and lady of the house, and to preserve a boldness with them and all, 
even so far as reproof to their very face, when occasion calls, but season- 
ably and discreetly. They who do not thus, while they remember 
their earthly lord, do much forget their heavenly. 


With all his devout carriage, be it said, and joyfully said, 
that, close perhaps to austerity as he walked, Herbert was 
not a sour or monkish man,—no, but with much humor 
sprinkling his writings. Even by his own testimony in his 
Country Parson he let fall humor into his sermons at 
times as being serviceable to impress his hearers. Also, he 
was withal a great lover of music, and skilled in it. Often, 
he walked to Salisbury to hear the music in the cathedral ; 
and, after it, he would go to the houses of musical friends, 
where he carried his part well in song and parlor concerts. 
Walton has a story of one of these walks to a social music 
party :— 


Herbert “ saw a poor man with a poorer horse that was fallen under his 
load. They were both in distress and needed present help, which Mr, 
Herbert, perceiving, put off his canonical coat and helped the poor man 
to unload, and after to load his horse. The poor man blessed him for 
it; and he blessed the poor man, and was so like the good Samaritan 
that he gave him money to refresh both himself and his horse, and told 
him that, if he loved himself, he should be merciful to his beast. Thus 
he left the poor man; and, at his coming to his musical friends at Salis- 
bury, they began to wonder that George Herbert, who used to be so 
trim and clean, came into that company so soiled and discomposed. But 
he told them the occasion ; and, when one of the company told him that 
he had disparaged himself by so dirty an employment, his answer was 
that the thought of what he had done would prove music to him at mid- 
night, and that the omission of it would have upbraided and made 
discord in his conscience whensoever he should pass by that place; for, 
if I be bound to pray for all that be in distress, am sure that I am 
bound, so far as it is in my power, to practise what I pray for. Aud, 
though I do not wish for a like occasion every day, yet let me tell you, 
I would not willingly pass one day of my life without comforting a sad 
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soul or showing mercy. And I praise God for this occasion. And now 
let us tune our instruments. Therefore, he wrote but as he acted when 
he put in his Country Parson a chapter on ‘The Parson in Mirth.’” 


Herbert’s collection of proverbs, called by him Jacula 
Prudentum, is curious. One may gain from it some insight 
into his shrewdness as well as into his piety. It has been 
thought that some of the proverbial sayings were his own, 
which by no means is impossible; and I have observed in 
Hazlitt’s English Proverbs that some maxims are referred 
exclusively to Herbert’s collection, as if drawn therefrom 
and found in no other place. I will quote a few notable 
ones, not taking pains to select out those original to this 
list, but such only as have a special homely taste and virtue, 
like to the precepts in The Country Parson and The Church 
Porch. For example: “ He that studies his content, wants 
it”; “He that is warm, thinks all so”; “ He that goes bare- 
foot, must not plant thorns”; “Learn weeping, and thou 
shalt laugh gaining”; “Love your neighbor, yet pull not 
down your hedge”; “From a choleric man withdraw a 
little, from him that says nothing, forever”; “ He is a fool 
that thinks not that another thinks”; “Keep ‘not ill men 
company lest you increase the number”; “ He that comes 
of a hen, must scrape”; ‘“*He commands enough that obeys 
a wise man”; “The higher an ape goes, the more he shows 
his tail”; “ When all men have what belongs to them it 
cannot be much,” is a proverb which seems an anticipation 
by Herbert of some modern thoughts of social justice ; 
‘*Take heed of an ox before, of a horse behind, of a monk 
on all sides,” is a saying showing no little love for a broad 
life and small liking for ascetics. 

It is pleasing to find among Herbert’s prose pieces a trans- 
lation of a little treatise by Cornaro on temperance and so- 
briety. The short tract gives with some minuteness the 
history of Cornaro’s cure and rescue by means of simple 
diet, and the happy prolonging of his life. The passage de- 
scriptive of his old age is singularly beautiful. Excellently 
translated it is by Herbert, with easy and orderly English, 
terse and strong, with no taint of any foreign idiom to show 
it a translation. : 
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I turn to Herbert’s poetry. He is one of the most pre- 
cious of our English poets. He holds a place wholly his 
own. This he would do as a lyric poet, if only by the 
beauty and strength of his language and the power of his 
thought. He is marked by a wondrous quaint heaping and 
huddling of fancies and all manner of conceits. He runs 
over with merely verbal antitheses, catches of words, even 
sometimes puns, ill-placed in very serious passages. His 
images often are forced, grotesque, dressed almost, one might 
say, in motley, with cap and bells, delivering thus the most 
serious and holy thoughts. From these traits, or in part by 
reason of them, he must be confessed sometimes obscure. 
Also, great inequality marks his poems, as would be expected, 
by reason of the greater heaping of the faults in some and 
the storing of his sweeter and simpler virtues of verse in 
others. It is not to be questioned that his conceits, puns, 
and verbal fancies are blemishes, not virtues. Yet some- 
times @ blemish is so mixed with virtues that we cannot 
pull up the tares lest the wheat perish too. It has been 
said by some critics that Donne has the unenviable fame 
of having spoiled Herbert by foisting on the simplicity, 
which otherwise would have led him, the conceits which 
dance and play like antic imps through his poems. Perhaps 
so. Yet why should Donne have such a spoiling power over 
a mind and soul like Herbert’s? Also, where got Donne 
these same traits? If Herbert were indeed an apt pupil in 
this style, no doubt both he and his exemplar shared in a 
common disposition which belonged to the day and genera- 
tion. Sometimes these very conceits and extravagant 
fancies are passing lovely as Herbert has handled them, and 
dressed with a beauty of language which rises into Shake- 
spearean or Miltonic glory. As one example, take this 
poem of “The Sun,” which is a pure conceit of fancy; yet 
how beautiful it is! — 


Let forrain nations of their language boast, 
What fine varietie each tongue affords ; 

I like our language, as our men and coast; 
Who cannot dress it well, want wit, not words. 
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How neatly do we give one onely name 

To parents’ issue and the sunnes bright starre. 

A sonne is light and fruit; a fruitfull flame 
Chasing the father’s dimness, carried far 

From the first man in the East, to fresh and new 
Western discoveries of posteritie. 

So in one word our Lord’s humilitie 

We turn upon him in a sense most true; 

For what Christ once in humbleness began, 

We him in glorie call, The Sonne of Man. 

When to the poetical traits of Herbert we add his subject, 
which is religion, then indeed he enters his own place with- 
outa peer. In truth, he has no comrades except his lovers; 
for no poet distinctively religious comes near him. Tender, 
constant, humble piety is clothed by him with wondrous 
poetical wealth ; such that never war, nor love, nor advent- 
ure, was arrayed with more royal beauty by any poet than 
the gentle Herbert has clad piety withal. 

And, after all, is not too much made of Herbert’s lack 
of taste? Take, for example, the poem called “ Virtue,” 
which, for illustration of the manner of criticism with 


which some persons have dealt with Herbert, I will quote 
entire, without apology; for, though it be as common as 
day, also like the day it is new every morning: — 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
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Look now closely at the composition of this poem, as a 
bit of poetical art. First, the day is sung, then the rose, 
then next the spring, as made of the two conjoined, and 
of many sweets, wherein it is to be noticed there is a cli- 
max, the top of which is reached in the refrain, which now 
changes to say tiat “all must die.” It is a feature of the 
art that a stanza is given to each of the three elements, 
the day, the rose, and ‘the spring; and the poem consists of 
four stanzas, exactly as it ought to be. The last stanza 
gives the purpose of the poem and the reason of the title. 
Observe the excellence of “seasoned timber.” A homely 
figure it is, indeed. Herbert never is afraid of homeliness. 
But how good the expression as reference to the “days” 
amd the “springs” that pass over and season the timber! 
And how good an image for the effect of Time as preserva- 
tive, which it is the purpose of the poem to set forth, virtue 
being that which Time establishes, making it young (as 
Swedenborg has it, that in heaven the angels grow young 
with time, not old), while aging all else. In the first three 
stanzas Time is treated as destructive, when suddenly the 
whole purpose of the poem appears in the last stanza, with 
time as making virtue solid. How good, too, the line, 
“ But, though the whole world turn to coal” !—strong in 
itself, but the stronger for its plain. reference to the confla- 
gration of the heavens and the earth. 

But, says a critic of this lovely poem, How ridiculous 
that a rose should be called angry! Who ever heard of 
such an epithet for a rose? quoth he. Who could ever 
fancy that the color of a red rose should be called angry 
and valiant? But now, humbly and saving your presence, 
good critic, I must say that there is no line in the poem 
that I like better than that. Have you never heard the 
saying that red is like the sound of a trumpet? Did you 
never know the power of it to stir up animal spirits, and 
even to let loose all the fury and frenzy of some creatures? 
Truly, by such criticism too much is made, as I have said, 
of Herbert’s lack of taste. It would be well to be more 
modest, and to remember that it is not impossible a poet’s 
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sense may be as fine as a critic’s. For myself, I repeat, 
I have often lingered over the line as over a red rose itself 
with wondrous content and satisfaction. 

Many editors of English poetry have passed Herbert 
by wholly. Hallam, in his Literature of Europe, treats 
him not so respectfully as to give him a single word, ex- 
cept, as I have said, the few phrases in which he dismisses 
his Country Parson. Some writers have been even at 
pains to refer to him contemptuously. But contrariwise, 
Henry Vaughan, himself a beautiful poet, was a disciple of 
Herbert, and followed him, modelling after him consciously, 
confessedly, and worshipfully. I have read that Baxter 
admired him, though I have not met this in Baxter’s own 
words. Coleridge was one of his admirers; and George 
MacDonald, in his England's Antiphon, ranks him far above 
all the company of religious singers. Emerson says: “ Her- 
bert is the psalmist dear to all who love religious poetry, 
with exquisite refinement of thought. Surely, so much 
piety was never married to so much wit.” * 

If the most humble reverence for his art can go any way 
to make a poet, Herbert had much to begin with. And, 
truly, what better handmaid to native wit than a learned 
and reverent humility! The history of his poetry is more 
touching even than its contents, which is much for me to 
say; for the more I brood over Herbert, the more am I 
filled with wonder at the clear beauty of his writing. Yet 
for interest and nobility I give the palm to the spirit of his 
composition above all result of it. He carried his work 
along in private to the end of his life, printing none of it, 
seeking no praise for himself. It was not until he was 
dying that he gave his manuscript to a friend, then say- 
ing, as Walton has recorded: — 

Sir, I pray deliver this little book to my dear brother Farrer, and tell 
him he shall find in it a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that have 
passed betwixt God and my soul before I could subject mine to the will 
of Jesus my master, in whose service I have now found perfect freedom. 
ivesire him to read it, and then, if he can think it may turn to the advan- 


tage of any dejected poor soul, let it be made public, if not, let him burn 
it, for I and it are less than the least of God’s mercies. 





* Quoted from memory. 
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The earnestness of that quiet preparation, the whole-hearted 
simple devoutness of it, marks all the poems. Ellis in 
his Specimens of Early English Poetry says, “Nature in- 
tended him for a knight-errant, but disappointed ambition 
made him a saint.” I know not on what such judgment is 
founded, unless it be on the little patch of sand —a poor 
foundation — that Herbert once aimed at court life, as I 
have said above. Sure it is that not one trace of disappoint- 
ment, of worldly ambition, of a temper awry, of a tincture 
of bitterness, can be found throughout his poems. In 
truth, it is one notable feature of his poetry that it is won- 
derfully happy, as song ought to be. Sometimes there are 
sad thoughts, deep contritions, repentance, sorrow; but 
these are different far from disappointed ambition. The 
toue of all his poetry is solemnity, delivered with an engag- 
ing smile. It recalls Emerson’s remark, that all true bards 
have a firm and cheerful tone. His devotion is simply brim- 
ming by lovely nature. How much first was discipline we 
cannot say; but, when it has come under our eyes, it is dis- 
cipline become nature, without one rill of regret in the clear 
basin. He sent his mother a poem from Cambridge by way 
of a New Year’s gift, a double sonnet in which he treats re- 
ligion as the subject of noble verse, whereby the “dove shall 
outstrip Cupid easily in flight.” The following beautiful 
lines end this gift to his mother. Note the noble and search- 
ing end, as well as the expression in the closing three lines: 


“ Each cloud distils Thy praise, and doth forbid 
Poets to turn it to another use. 
Roses and lilies speak Thee; and to make 
A pair of cheeks of them is Thy abuse. 
Why should I women’s eyes for crystal take? 
Such poor invention burns in their low mind 
Whose fire is wild, and doth not upward go 
To praise, and on Thee, Lord, some ink bestow. 
Open the bones, and you shall nothing find 
In the best face but filth ; when, Lord, in Thee 
The beauty lies in the discovery.” 


One of Herbert’s notable poems is “ The Quip.” I should 
like to know who could find a taint therein of disappointed 
7 
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ambition. It isa poem in which Herbert jocularly pictures 
the different forms of temporal ambitions dealing with him, 
~ and he quietly hands them over to the Lord to be answered. 
In the last stanza of this poem of serious mirth, he asks that 
the Lord shall not deign to answer the worldly quidnuncs 
“at large.” 

The merry world did on a day 

With his train-bands and mates agree 

To meet together, where I lay, 

And all in sport to jeer at me. 


First, Beauty crept into a rose; 

Which when I placked not, “Sir,” said she, 
“Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those?” 
But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Then Money came, and chinking still, 

“ What tune is this, poor man?” said he: 
“T heard in music you had skill.” 

But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Then came brave Glory puffing by 

In silks that whistled, who but he! 
He scarce allowed me half an eye. 
But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 
And he would needs a comfort be, 

And, to be short, make an oration. 

But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Yet when the hour of Thy design 

To answer these fine things shall come, 
Speak not at large,— say, “I am thine,” 
And then they have their answer home. 


The gentle humor of “ The Quip” recalls the curious, quaint 


mirth of the jest in the first stanza of the poem entitled 
*“ Death”: — 


“ Death, thou wast once an uncouth hideous thing, 
Nothing but bones, 
The sad effect of sadder groans: 
Thy mouth was open, but thou couldst not sing.” 


Shall I not to “The Quip” add “ The Pearl,” that I may 
show how Herbert utters the same thought with deep ear- 
nestness and feeling, yet not with one whit more wailing or 
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disappointment than in the humorous “Quip”? Thus he 
sings of the *“ Pearl of Great Price”: — 


I know the ways of learning; both the head 
And pipes that feed the press, and make it run; 
What reason hath from nature borrowéd, 
Or of itself, like a good housewife, spun, 
In laws and policy; what the stars conspire, 
What willing Nature speaks, what forced by fire ; 
Both the old discoveries, and the new-found seas, 
The stock and surplus, cause and history : 
All these stand open, or I have the keys. 

Yet I love Thee. 


I know the ways of honor, what maintains 
The quick returns of courtesy and wit : 
In vies of favors whether party gains, 
When glory swells the heart, and mouldeth it 
To all expressions both of hand and eye, 
Which on the world a true-love knot may tie, 
And bear the bundle, wheresoe’er it goes: 
How many drams of spirit there must be 
To sell my life unto my friends or foes. 

Yet I love Thee. 


I know the ways of pleasure, the sweet strains, 

The lullings and the relishes of it; 

The propositions of hot blood and brains ; 

What mirth and music mean; what love and wit 

Have done these twenty hundred years, and more; 

I know the projects of unbridled store : 

My stuff is flesh, not brass; my senses live, 

And grumble oft, that they have more in me 

Than he that curbs them, being but one to five. 
Yet I love Thee. 


I know all these, and have them in my hand; 
Therefore not sealéd, but with open eyes 
I fly to Thee, and fully understand 
Both the main sale and the commodities; 
And at what rate and price I have Thy love; 
With all the circumstances that may move: 
Yet through the labyrinths, not my grovelling wit, 
But Thy silk-twist let down from heaven to me, 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 

To climb to Thee. 
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Though Herbert is very beautiful as an artist, his beauty 
has to be uncovered. It lies little on the surface. There 
is small comfort in him for a casual eye. Not a ray flies 
to an unchaste one. He was a genuine learned scholar, and 
his work everywhere has the stamp thereof. Yet so wildly 
and so freely he runs about that I would compare his song 
not to cultivated garden beds, wherein the flowers stand 
glowing and set in ranks for every eye; much rather to the 
wild abundance of a woodland, where a common roamer 
finds only trunks of trees and underbrush, with fantastic 
twigs straying in many ways, and crowded. This, I say, 
the roaming eye will see, and no more. But underneath, in 
the warm nooks of feeling, of piety, the loving seeker will 
find the tender flowers of these sentiments in the shady 
covers which they need. But, when the violet is found, 
what perfection !— not a lawless spread of color or perfume, 
but delicate symmetry in shape and lovely conformity to 
structure. Herbert's poems are art works, as I have said 
touching the poem “ Virtue,” and hope to show by other 
examples. 

A writer has said of Herbert that as “the beauty of 
Raphael’s Madonna reveals itself very differently to the 
critic and the worshipper,” so with the works of a noble poet. 
Herbert must be read by a kindred heart if his “ remoter 
and delightfuler quality” is to be reached; for he is a poet 
of a very private kind of piety. It is to be granted that 
much in Herbert will live but for the curious and for the 
historical scholar. Thoughts may grow old. Some thoughts 
have everlasting youth: others grow to old age, and die. 
No longer we rejoice in Homer for his praises of Zeus and 
Apollo. So Herbert has many doctrinal thoughts which his 
own Church now utters not so strenuously as he would wish. 
In no long time men will turn from them altogether. Such 
poems become mute, as speaking a dead language. But 
many are left, breathing simple, universal religion so purely, 
trustfully, serenely, that they have the breath of life ever- 
lasting. This quality is in the poet’s work because it was 
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in himself. Vaughan says that our poet, being the first to 
check 


the foul and overflowing stream of trifling or unclean verse which was 
the fashion, was followed by others, but not with equal steps, but rather 
with weak and lean conceptions, which, in the most inclinable reader, 
will scarce give any nourishment or help to devotion. Vaughan’s rea- 
son for which has a deep reach, for he says “not flowing from a true 
practick piety, it was impossible they should effect those things abroad 
which they never had acquaintance with at home, being only the produc- 
tions of « common spirit, and the obvious ebullitions of that light humor 
which takes the pen in hand out of no other consideration than to be 
seen in print. 


A high and solemn morality marks Herbert’s less didactic 
poems, not less than tender piety, of which an instance is 
his sonnet entitled “Sin,” one of his notable poems: — 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round? 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers. 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sinne, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in; 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulnesse, 
The sound of glorie ringing in our eares ; 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 
Angels, and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

Yet all these fences and their whole array 

One cunning bosome sinne blows quite away. 


I will now comment on some entire poems of Herbert, 
with the wish simply to show the art, including the strong 
consecutive thinking, in his poems, by a few chosen exam- 
ples. The first which I will take for this purpose is “Sub- 
mission.” Here we shall see how the poet has presented 
humility in strong words and with deep thinking. Suppose 
we reason thus of the virtue and piety of “Submission ” : — 

1. God only hath wisdom to ordain, and he orders the 
good and right way. 

2. But, I ask, If I had such and such a high place and 


power, could not I use them to God’s praise and the world’s 
good ? 
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8. But what is this question, if not a claiming for myself 
the sight and wisdom which before I have ascribed only to 
God ? 

4. And how can I be confident that I should use power 
well? 

5. Therefore, I will stand to my own humble post, and 
simply ask to be led. 

Now, surely, any one will say this is just thinking and 
good logical progression, teaching the piety of a submissive 
spirit. Behold now how Herbert presents this logical order 
and progression of thought, clothed with rare poetical ex- 
pression. Note the lively fancy with which he arrays the 
philosophy and precept, and the delicate quaintness of the 
concluding words wherein our own short-sightedness is ac- 
knowledged and a prayer for guidance lifted : — 


But that Thou art my wisdom, Lord, 
And both mine eyes are Thine, 

My mind would be extremely stirred 
For missing my design. 


Were it not better to bestow 
Some place and power on me? 
Then should Thy praises with me grow, 
And share in my degree. 


But when I thus dispute and grieve, 
I do resume my sight; 

And, pilfering what I once did give, 
Disseize Thee of Thy right. 


How know I, if Thou shouldst me raise, 
That I should then raise Thee? 
Perhaps great places and Thy praise 
Do not so well agree. 


Wherefore unto my gift I stand ; 
I will no more advise : 
Only do Thou lend me a hand, 
Since Thou hast both mirfe eyes. 


Such conformity to logical progress is no accident. It 
shows the quality of Herbert’s thinking. Then, when 
clothed with his exquisite expression and imagery, it be- 
comes a portion of his poetical art,— the frame and structure 
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on which his beauties of expression and fancy thrive as 
roses climb on a trellis. 

As another example of Herbert’s art, take the extraordi- 
nary little poem entitled “Aaron.” First, as to the substance 
of the poem. Herbert’s fancy is excited by the description 
of Aaron’s priestly dress in Exodus xxviii. On the breast- 
plate are the Urim and Thummim, etymologically meaning 
Light and Perfection. Golden bells border the garments, 
which, if I understand the record, ring out the warning of 
Aaron’s entrance into the presence of the Lord, “that he 
die not” by beholding the face of Jehovah. On a plate of 
gold is graven “Holiness unto the Lord,” to be worn on 
Aaron’s head. All this Herbert seizes on, as holding a 
poetical image of every Aaron’s — that is, priest’s — dress. 
On this thought he constructs his poem thus : — 

1. Holiness on the head, Light and Perfection on the 
breast, Peace surrounding, like a golden harmony, leading 
to life and rest,— this is Aaron’s attire. 

2. Alas! I, poor priest, have-none of these garments. 

8. But there is One who will be head and breast and 
music to me. 

4. That one is Christ. 

5. So, then, now by his virtues I am clothed on, and I 
may minister : — 


Holiness on the head, 
Light and perfection on the breast, 
Harmonious bells below raising the dead 
To lead them unto life and rest,— 
Thus are true Aarons drest. 


Profaneness in my head, 
_ Defects and darkness in my breast, 
A noise of passions ringing me for dead 
Unto a place where is no rest,— 
Poor priest! thus am I drest. 


Only, another head 
I have, another heart and breast, 
Another music, making live, not dead, 
Without whom I could have no rest: 
In Him I am well drest. 
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Christ is my only head, 
My alone only heart and breast, 
My only music, striking me e’en dead, 
That to the old man I may rest, 
And be in Him new drest. 


So, holy in my Head, 
Perfect and light in my dear Breast, 
My doctrine tuned by Christ (who is not dead, 
But lives in me while I do rest), 
Come, people; Aaron's drest. 


Note Herbert’s art in the form of this poem. We have 
observed it in the substance. There are five stanzas. Each 
stanza has its own one thought and logical progress, as before 
we observed in “Submission.” Each stanza has five lines, 
the same number as the stanzas. The fifth line in each case 
expresses the dressing of the priest. Note the rhyme, 
which is on the same words in every stanza, yet so admi- 
rably managed as to be wholly natural and unforced through- 
out. Indeed, I think I may say, with little hazard of dis- 
covering serious instances contrariwise, that Herbert never 
writes a line for a rhyme or puts in a word for the metre. 
This whole poem, finally, moves up by a climax to a top,— 
namely, the thought that even he, poor priest, may minister ; 
and this, with admirable art, so is veiled: and delicately 
approached that it appears not fully until the very last line, 
and then with great effect, so excellently is the last stanza 
conceived. 

But dearest of all to most readers will be Herbert’s many 
poems of simple and mild goodness and gentle piety, set 
forth without difficult order of thought. and with exceeding 
beauty, such as the lovely “ Virtue” already quoted, and 
the poem entitled “ Life,” which ends with this stanza: — 


“ Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And after death for cures. 
I follow straight, without complaints or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours.” 
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Also, “ Man’s Medley” and “The Flower,” which Coleridge 
loved much; and “ The Elixir,” much altered in our hymn- 
books to free its good thoughts from the quaint style; and 
the following, entitled “ The Pulley ” : — 


When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
“ Let us,” said he, “ pour on him all we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 


So Strength first made a way; 
Then Beauty flowed, then Wisdom, Honor, Pleasure : 
When almost out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


“ For if I should,” said he, 
“ Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature: 
So both should losers be. 


“Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness : 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


Herbert’s face was long from brow downward, with a 
high forehead, a strong but delicate chin; also, if one may 
judge from an engraving, having very kind eyes, the whole 
framed with long, waving locks,—a face which has been 
called one of “austere sweetness.” Of this citadel of a 
courageous garrison of soul in a weak wall of body, Walton 
says: “He was, for his person, of a stature inclining 
towards tallness. His body was very straight, and, so far 
from being cumbered with too much flesh, that he was lean 
to an extremity. His aspect was cheerful, and his speech 
and motion did both declare him a gentleman; for they 
were all so meek and obliging that they purchased love and 
respect from all that knew him.” 


JAMES VILA BLAKE. 





Science in the Pulpit. 


SCIENCE IN THE PULPIT. 


For some years past, the public has been deluged by a 
flood of books, great and small, of pamphlets, magazine 
and newspaper articles, by much talk and heated contro- 
versy over certain very obscure theories about the origin 
of species and the descent of man. These theories have 
been proclaimed upon the house-tops, ardently shouted at 
the corners of streets to the careless multitude intent rather 
upon bread-winning and the rearing of children, or argued 
and discussed in private among those interested in the 
higher interests of society, or the advancement of the race 
in culture, art, literature, morals. Nor has the pulpit failed 
to take its full share in all this clamor of tongues, by set- 
ting forth these strange theories to ignorant and alarmed 
believers, who fancied they beheld the majestic, living tree 
of Christianity in process of being ruthlessly destroyed and 
uprooted,— its spreading branches and delicate tracery of 
twigs and foliage breaking down over their doomed heads, 
its life-sustaining fruits lying scattered upon the ground, 
and lost for the healing of the nations. Weighed down by 
heavy burdens, vexed by wearing anxieties, carried head- 
long against inclination or will by the onward rush of civil- 
ization, which makes modern life far more exhausting, as it 
is far less beautiful than of old, they would fain have cried 
out to the pulpit: “Spare us, good shepherds, we pray, 
this harping upon incomplete theories, this imperfect script- 
ure written upon rocks and fossils! We hear quite enough 
upon these topics week-days. Give us, when we enter God’s 
house, weary and spent by incessant toil, sore with griefs and 
tribulations, or worn by conflicting temptations and passions, 
—give us if you can, O brothers, something to uplift, to 
console and strengthen us, to fill us with a surer trust in the 
tender mercies of a heavenly Father!” 

No great advance in knowledge, art, science, in liberty 
of thought, or freedom in Church or State, has ever been 
accomplished by one man alone, however great and com- 
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manding his knowledge or genius. Every such advance has 
required combined effort, many workers, the thought of 
many minds and the devotion of many hearts. Is it not 
safe to suppose that the great army of modern scientists, 
traversing the globe in pursuit of knowledge, will overturn 
many theories, apparently well established? that they will 
let in a flood of new light upon vexing problems? that they 
will carry the dominion of science into regions hitherto 
inaccessible, and reveal the working of an All-wise, Almighty 
Creator in days to come? With our crude ideas, our hastv 
half-knowledge, our ill-considered conclusions, is it strange 
that our religion, likewise, is unsettled, fitful, sensational, 
lacking in depth and repose, in calm consecration, sober 
zeal and steadfastness? Intoxicated with the half-compre- 
hended theories of Darwin and his followers, there are those 
who “wrest them” —some did the beliefs and unsettled 
doctrines of Peter’s day — “ to their own destruction.” 

For example, the incessant harping upon our descent from 
inferior animals, with their narrow intelligence and brute 
instincts,— does it not tend towards the debasing and be- 
littling of human nature? Are we encouraged or inspired 
when it is constantly thrust in our faces, impressed into our 
inner consciousness, that we are sprung from that which in 
nature is bestial and ignoble? Few and rare are the strong 
men who, born in obscurity or shame, have risen above the 
fancied stigma of their birth, who have cherished the mem- 
ories of the rude cottage, the untaught father or mother, 
who have kept the rough tools of their early toil, aud 
proved themselves indeed of noble and valiant stock. 

Yet the consciousness of being well-born, of inheriting an 
untarnished name,—is not that a great stimulus and incen- 
tive to worthy effort, to heroic deeds and noble living? 
Noblesse oblige ran the motto of one of the great families of 
France. Did not the very retainers, the common-born peas- 
ants, following their lord, gazing up at the great banner 
with that motto emblazoned in golden letters on its folds, 
catch something of their leader’s dauntless courage,— his 
noble contempt of toil, suffering, and danger, his scorn of 
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ignoble ease, or cowardly shrinking at the hour of peril and 
death? Would not these common peasants have been stim- 
ulated to nobler deeds, more heroic lives, could they have 
counted themselves one with him in ancient and spotless 
origin ? 

The Duke of Argyll, in a recent article on “ The Survival 
of the Unfittest,” most ably and exhaustively shows how a 
small part of the Gaelic race, the very same stock which has 
produced the foremost men of Scotland, by the mere fact of 
wandering to the lonely, inaccessible Hebrides, of being 
completely shut off for centuries from the activities of 
modern life, have become degraded, hopeless, thriftless 
tillers of the soil, well-nigh as ignorant as the beasts on their 
desolate isles. Something of the sort might have overborne 
and degraded the cave-men of prehistoric Europe, supposing 
they had their origin in the genial climate and prolific soil 
of central Asia. 

Men of old, it appears, had truer and nobler conceptions 
of their birth and origin. The writer of the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis divined and stated the full truth of the 
matter, did he not? “And God said, Let us make man in 
our own image, after our likeness. ... So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.... And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” Man thus boasts a double origin, a regal lineage. 
On one side allied to the beasts that perish, on the other 
he is linked to the great Maker of the universe. A divine 
spark made him “a living soul.” 

Is it not a fact full of precious truth and encouragement 
to us of this later day that the Jews, who had a surpassing 
genius for Religion and its truths and duties,— whose Psalms 
and Prophecies glow with clearer ideas, nobler conceptions 
and insight into the being and nature of God, than those 
of any other ancient people,— owed their view of God and 
his dealings with men to their passionate belief that they 
were more directly his offspring, more vitally his people, 
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than other nations were? What led common people to em- 
brace Christianity gladly, fervently, passionately, to perish 
by fire, sword, or rack in defence of their new faith, but 
the voice of Christ, which proclaimed the Fatherhood of 
God, the shining link connecting our spirits with his? The 
despised, the outcast, the poor and down-trodden, arose 
from the ground, shook off the bondage of sin and gross 
superstition, and gladly became followers of Jesus. Why? 
Because he showed all conditions and races of men the great- 
ness of their origin, their glorious birthright. They were 
sons and daughters of God and heirs of immortality. A 
grand beginning, a grander destiny was theirs: their spirit- 
ual origin insured them a life continuing after the frail 
mortal body dropped away,—a life to be widened, enriched, 
perfected, in an eternal world. No wonder the power and 
ecstasy of this new belief carried many a martyr trium- 
phantly over peril, tribulation, torture, and death itself. 

“Man,” said Dr. Bushnell, “is a supernatural being, be- 
cause, while he is subject to the laws of nature, he is yet 
free from their control, and above them.” And in the 
strain of Wordsworth’s great Ode, 

“ Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 
May it not be that the nobler conception of man’s origin set 
forth and embraced by Cuvier and Agassiz comes nearer 
than Darwinism to the real truth,— the conception, namely, 
that the human body was the perfection and fulfilment of 
the divine plan, beginning with the lowest manifestations 
of life on the globe and rising to man, but that man was 
raised immeasurably above and separated from the brute 
creatures by that spark of the Divine Spirit animating 
him, and leading him onwards and upwards? 

No conflict is possible between the discoveries of Science 
and the teachings of Religion, because their work and aims 
belong to different spheres. Science occupies itself in un- 
ravelling the mysteries of creation, of the methods, plans, 
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and purposes of God in nature. It is the function of relig- 
ion to ennoble and exalt man’s soul; to guide and sustain 
him through the mazes, toils, and difficulties of life; to teach 
him to resist temptation and to conquer passion; to win 
him to the love of God, to purity and holiness. Looking at 
what Science has done in the past hundred years to open 
men’s eyes to see and their hearts to admire the wonderful 
manifestations of the divine order in creation, we may well 
declare her work to be quite as noble, as necessary, as divine, 
as that of religion. Ccrtain it is that Science can discover 
nothing which God has not first created and ordained, noth- 
ing to unsettle or destroy the real foundations and work of 
religion. 

There are views rife in the modern world,— flushed with 
its conquest over matter, time, and space; its vast gleanings 
in geology, chemistry, science; its pride of luxury and 
power; its audacious questionings of the present, past, and 
future; its probings into the mysteries of creation and life, 
— views of God, which narrow him to a petty tyrant, fast- 
bound by iron laws, instead of an All-pervading, All-power- 
ful, Living Spirit, breathing his own majesty, beauty, and 
fulness of life into the vast universe he has created. Too 
much stress has been laid upon the laws of heredity, en- 
vironment, circumstance. These things, although they 
hem us in, were never meant by the wise Father of our 
souls to bind us cruelly down to adverse fate or to low 
desire and passions. They are but hindrances to be over- 
come, shackles to be cast vigorously off, weights which 
train and strengthen us to run a nobler race and gain an 
unfading crown. All the symmetrical order and harmony, 
the glorious loveliness, the astonishing variety and perfec- 
tion, the wonderful mysteries and sublimity of nature which 
so captivate and enthrall the imagination and heart of man, 
are but foretastes, glimpses, prophecies, of the ineffable 
glories of the life to come. And man, the latest born of 
God’s creatures upon earth, by virtue of his birth and line- 
age, alone is heir to that immortal glory; to that inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that passeth not away. 

M. B. C. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S ESTIMATE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Perhaps the most doleful, inaccurate, unsympathetic, and sug- 
gestive criticism ever passed upon Christianity is that of Arthur 
Schopenhauer. Like most men of genius, he maintains that the 
great thinkers and the great institutions have been at heart in 
full agreement with his own system, Especially is he fond of 
affirming in the later editions of his World as Will and Idea 
that the religions of ancient India are in full swing with his 
pessimism ; and that his system should agree with those ancient 
religions whose devotees number so many thousands he regards 
as especially complimentary to himself, inasmuch as it was not 
until he had matured his own views of philosophic pessimism 
that he became at all acquainted with the speculative beliefs of 
the Hindoos. He is not content, however, with affirming that 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are pessimistic. He must go still 
further, and class Christianity also with them. 

The principles in accordance with which Schopenhauer forms 
his estimate of Christianity are very different from those usually 
employed in the classification of religions. He cannot regard as 
fundamental the fact that a religion is monotheistic, polytheistic, 
pantheistic, or atheistic. With him, the sole question of im- 
portance is this, “Is the religion in question optimistic or pes- 
simistic?” Does it look upon the world as a good world, whose 
right to be is undisputed because it is good? Does it delight in 
the world, praise it and flatter it? or does it look upon the world 
as the very worst that could be and yet remain a world, an order 
of things that can be conceived only as a consequence of our 
guilt, and therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be? This 
being with him the fundamental question, he does not hesitate 
to classify Christianity as pessimistic. Over against Judaism, 
Greek and Roman polytheism, and that last and worst of the 
religions, Islamism, all which he regards as optimistic, he places 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity, the pessimistic relig- 
ions.* The robustness of life among the Greeks and Romans 
inclined them to a religion that forcefully asserted the will to 


* The World as Will and Idea, vol. ii. p. 372. 
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live. The constant refrain of Judaism in all but the story of the 
Fall, Schopenhauer finds to be, “And God saw that it was 
good.” He seems strangely to have missed the doleful lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah and the Koheleth ; although in one passage he 
refers to Eccles. ix. 7-10 in a way which might lead us to infer 
that he regards the “vanity of vanities” as an excessive asser- 
tion of the will to live rather than its denial. However this may 
be as a matter of history, Schopenhauer’s life ran along the line 
of the “vanity of vanities”; and, while he is a pronounced 
pessimist himself, he does not hesitate to call the Hebrew 
an optimist. 

Islamism Schopenhauer calls the last and worst of all religions, 
because it justifies the present order of things, and transfers to 
its conception of heaven literally, and not symbolically, all the 
pleasures of this world. Islamism is not based upon a fact, but 
upon an illusion. Its bright picture deceives men, it is popu- 
lar because of its optimism, but its optimism is without basis in 
fact. 

The success of Christianity is far different. He says, “The 
power by virtue of which Chris‘ianity was able to overcome, 
first, Judaism, and then the heathenism of Greece and Rome, lies 
solely in its pessimism, in the confession that our state is both 
exceedingly wretched and exceedingly sinful.” It was this deep 
basis, in fact, he argues, that induced Christianity to go deep 
down and evolve its profound doctrine of mediatorial redemp- 
tion. “The inner nature of the world,” to give his exact words, 
“is by no means Jehovah: it is rather, as it were, the crucified 
Saviour, or the crucified thief, as the case may be,”— the empha- 
sis manifestly being not upon Jesus as a perfect example, but 
upon “crucified” as a symbol of misery. Indeed, it is needless 
to say that throughout this criticism we must beware of accept- 
ing with too great flattery to our own opinions Schopenhauer’s 
estimates of Christianity and the wisdom of some of its teach- 
ings. He does not, and could not, keep company with Judaism 
in its conception cf Jehovah, nor could he assent to the “cru- 
cified Saviour’s” ideal of the “heavenly Father.” 

He believes and says that human intelligence is the highest 
order of intelligence in existence. If a higher order of intelligence 
were possible, it would at once pass out of conscious existence ; 
that is to say, it would be a pessimist, like Arthur Schopenhauer, 
and deny the will to live. It was a mistake to endow man with 
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self-consciousness. When, therefore, a man denies the will to live, 
and death. follows in consequence, his highly individualized will 
reverts to the lower forms of blind, unconscious will, and all 
individuality is lost. All intelligence, also, becomes zero when- 
ever the individuality in which it inheres is dissolved.* Intelli- 
gence is the tool of the individual, and deludes it with the idea 
that it is good to live. The human race may be imagined as 
a compound polyp.t The head isolates each individual animal, 
but the lower part, with its common stomach, unites them all in 
one single life-process. When the brain knowledge passes away, 
the individual will reverts to the unconscious and instinctive 
“blind will,” which is the “thing-in-itself ” of the universe. This 
is Schopenhauer’s pantheism. In the field of ethics he denies the 
essential freedom of the will. The will as “thing-in-itself” is 
forever unchangeable. . It is only the outward life and activities 
that are capable of reformation. By the very nature of his will, 
a man is elected once for all to a life of virtue or a life of vice. 
It is man as idea, not man as-will, that invents the theory of moral 
freedom to account for the wickedness in the world. 

It is evident from the foregoing considerations that Schopen- 
hauer’s estimates of the various doctrines of orthodox Christian- 
ity will be of value to us at this time only so far as they bear 
upon the question whether or not Christianity is pessimistic. 
We shall find that he wholly ignores the historical genesis of 
many Christian beliefs and institutions in the sharp lines of de- 
mareation he draws between Christianity and Judaism. Hart- 
mann, Schopenhauer’s lineal successor, tells us that without Paul 
Christianity would never have been anything more than an insig- 
nificant “sect of the Jews.” But even Paul does not part com- 
pany with essential Judaism; and, as Pfleiderer intimates again 
and again, his logic abounds in Rabbinical over-niceties. But 
Schopenhauer, blinded to all things but pessimism, finds no rem- 
nants of Judaism in Christianity except the story of the Fall. 
And this he regards as a very poor excuse for the fundamental 
thesis of pessimism. Really, it is existence itself that is evil; but 
the theory of the freedom of the will and the myth of the Fall 
of Man were invented to explain why our present existence is 
buried in wickedness and wretchedness. 

Schopenhauer infers, upon evidence which he does not give us, 





* The World as Will and Idea, vol. iii. p. 429. t Vol. iii. p. 25. 
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that even this bit of common sense was not original with the 
Jews, but was obtained by them from the Zend-Avesta.* This 
one myth, so rich in pessimistic meaning, reconciles Schopen- 
hauer to the Old Testament, although he feels compelled to in- 
terpret it symbolically. “Our existence,” he says, “ resembles 
nothing so much as the consequence of a false step and a guilty 
desire.” t+ And Christianity, finding nothing to its taste in the 
remainder of the Old Testament, very wisely laid hold of this 
myth. Everywhere else the Old Testament, with its “ all things 
exceedingly good,” is diametrically opposed to the New Testa- 
ment. Indeed, Schopenhauer does not hesitate to say that the 
connection between the two is “at bottom only external, acci- 
dental, and foreed.” 

The familiar chapters of ecclesiastical history which Schopen- 
hauer disinters to substantiate his position are both interesting 
and suggestive as viewed in this connection. Why, he asks, did 
Clement of Alexandrian make use of the Old Testament rather 
than the New when he argued against the pessimistic heretics ? 
He was not able to meet them with the “ world-denying” ten- 
dencies of the New Testament; he was compelled to have re- 
course to the optimistic theory of creation given in the Old Tes- 
tament. If these words are true, they are very important. That 
there is more truth in them than has been generally admitted by 
the Church is no longer a matter of doubt. Clement was imbued 
with Greek culture and Greek optimism. He was not a believer 
in what is to-day the Calvinistic theology. He believed in uni- 
versal salvation, though applying to it “the doctrine of reserve ”; 
and his whole tenor of thought was influenced by the later Pla- 
tonism. 

Schopenhauer brings forward evidence to show that Clement 
was aware of the fact that the New Testament looks at the world 
through blue glasses, and that he took great pains to reconcile 
the Old and New Testaments in this regard. He professes to 
arrive at the conclusion that the contradiction is only apparent; 
but that this could not have occurred without much inward 
qualm is evident from the following considerations. Though a 
healthy-souled Hellenist and an optimist, Clement, as a Christian, 
is called upon to hate his life (John xii. 25), to behold the con- 
demnation of this world and the prince of this world (éd. xii. 31), 


* The World as Will and Idea, vol. iii. p. 391. t Vol. fii. p. 441. 
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to receive the hatred of the world (id. xv. 18, 19), and to prepare 
to receive in life not joy, but tribulation (id. xvi. 33). As a 
Christian, Clement is called upon to mortify his members on the 
earth, and to be dead from the elements of the world (Col. ii. 20). 
He is told that, whereas he was dead in trespasses and sins (Eph. 
ii. 1), he must now die to sin and live unto righteousness (1 Peter 
ii. 24). He is exhorted by the noble Paul to rejoice evermore 
(1 Thess. v. 16), but alongside of that injunction in the Christian 
teaching he finds this: “Love not the world (xécpos, order), 
neither the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is notin him. For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the 
world passeth away” (1 John ii. 15-17). “Ye are of God.... 
They are of the world, therefore speak they of the world, and the 
world heareth them ” (id. iv. 4, 5). 

The Greek word xocpos, translated “world” in these passages, 
—a word that to Clement of Alexandria, with his Greek culture, 
always conveyed the idea of order, harmony, and beauty as op- 
posed to chaos,— is made throughout the New Testament to give 
the idea of sin, wickedness, sensual passion, intrigue, guile, 
and all unholiness. The world and worldliness on every page of 
the New Testament are unmitigatingly and at wholesale con- 
demned. This remorseless pessimism, which so frequently crops 
out of the New Testament, Schopenhauer was by no means the 
first to notice. Clement wrestled with it, as we have seen; and 
others in the Church have seen it, and some have even tried to 
cover it up. Schopenhauer cites an illustrative case which is 
very interesting.* During his lifetime a new Latin version of 
the New Testament was issued with the Griesbach text of 1805. 
This version translated the word xdcpos, correctly rendered 
“world” in the passages quoted above, not mundus, as it should 
have done, but Judai, “Jews,” or homines profani, “ wicke:l 
men.” This rendering avoids the pessimism; but Luther’s ver- 
sion went back to the original, and rendered xéopos by “ Welt.” 
And to this day, in ecclesiastical literature, the word “ world” is 
synonymous with wickedness, original sin, and total depravity. 
Webster quotes one of the New Testament passages given above, 
and defines “world” as there used as “worldly corruption; the 
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ungodly or wicked part of mankind.” Such a meaning has 
grown up around the word xdécpos and its Latin equivalent mun- 
dus, which means also not moral corruption, but order, purity, 
and harmony. So that the Vulgate uses the word in the beati- 
tude “Blessed are the pure in heart.”* The incongruity in the 
New Testament use of these words must have been much more 
obvious to the Greek and Latin Fathers than to us, though the 
absurdity of using the word “world” in the Salvation Army 
sense is to-day at once clear to the man who gives the subject a 
moment’s thought. 

But to return to Clement and Schopenhauer’s criticism of his 
position. The Marcionites were an heretical sect who opposed 
the Jews, would not accept their scriptures, and rejected all 
those Gospels written in a Judaizing spirit. They accepted 
Luke’s Gospel with variations, and the Epistles of Paul. Mar- 
cion argued that the world is bad. “Nature,” said he, “is bad, 
and made out of evil matter.” As such, Marcion taught that 
men should adhere to the strictest asceticism, refraining from 
marriage and all pleasures until the whole human family becomes 
extinct. Marcion interpreted literally “He that loseth his life 
shall find it.” This pessimism was extremely obnoxious to 
Clement, and he sought to check its rapid strides. The world, he 
argued, was not made out of bad materials. It was made, how- 
ever, to be the home of man. . God had pronounced it good, and 
it was base ingratitude to despise life and its natural pleasures. 
Pessimism Clement regards as wholly unchristian; and he takes 
great pains to glean from Heraclitus, Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Pindar, Herodotus, Euripides, and other heathen, a con- 
fession that only wretchedness is man’s lot. But in so doing, 
Schopenhauer argues, he has but arrayed the wisest of all ages 
against himself and his unchristian optimism. 

Let us look at the creed of pessimism on its practical side a 
little more closely. It gives to life absolutely no head-light of 
hope.t Life’s “ desires are limitless, its claims are inexhaustible, 
and every satisfied desire gives rise to a new one. No possible 
satisfaction in the world could suffice to still its longings, set a 

‘goal to its infinite cravings, or fill the bottomless abyss of its 
heart. Then let one consider what, as a rule, are the satisfactions 
of any kind that a man obtains. For the most part, nothing 





* Vulgate: Beati mundo corde. Matt. v. 8. 
t The World as Will and Idea, vol. iii. p. 382, et seq. 
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more than the bare maintenance of this existence itself, extorted 
day by day with unceasing trouble and constant care in the con- 
flict, with want and death in prospect. Everything in life shows 
that earthly happiness is destined to be frustrated or recognized 
as an illusion.... The nature of life throughout presents itself 
to us as intended and calculated to awaken the conviction that 
nothing at all is worth our striving, our efforts and struggles; 
that all good things are vanity, the world in all its ends is bank- 
rupt, and life is a business which does not cover its expenses.” 

Here we have a picture of the world such as we may derive 
from those New Testament passages where “the world, the flesh, 
and the devil” are joined together as the sum of all villany. 
Indeed, death itself and the decrepit old age that leads up to it 
Schopenhauer regards as a condemnation passed by nature upon 
all man’s striving and warring passion to live and get gain out of 
life. Thus it appears that the will to live is an effort that frus- 
trates itself. “What thou hast wished ends thus: desire some- 
thing better.” The objects of desire entice us on, only to reveal 
to us that what we desired was impossible, or that the gratifica- 
tion would be painful. We can imagine a worse world than ours, 
but we could not imagine a worse world than this continuing to 
endure. If it were one whit worse, men would commit suicide 
and planets would clash their spheres together. 

“Who,” says Schopenhauer, “would endure such pains and 
tortures as he can imagine for the brightest heaven he ever 
dreamed of?” The possible pleasures of life in no way corre- 
spond with the possible sorrows. And in actual life also, in 
Schopenhauer’s view, the pains far surpass the pleasures. A 
pleasure can but fill its time at the most; and then it must pass 
away, and make way for pain or ennui. We can feel pain, but 
not painlessness. We feel care, but not the absence of care. 
We feel fear, bat we cannot feel security. We can feel a wish, 
as, for example, the wish to eat or drink; but, when that wish 
has been fulfilled, we cannot feel its satisfaction. Pleasures and 
joys we miss as soon as they are over, because they leave us 
either wearied or apathetic. But pains and sorrows passed leave 
ascar behind. Sorrow makes what little joy we do have possi- 
ble; and, oddly enough, after a man has relegated all the pains 
and torments of life to hell, there will remain, then, nothing for 
his heaven but apathy and ennui.* The chief source of the 
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evils that afflict man is man himself. So that we may regard the 
world as a hell surpassing that of Dante in terror; for one man 
is a devil to the other,* and the arch-fiend is the conqueror, who 
raises armies, and, to gratify personal ambition, sets thousands 
of men opposite each to each, and says, “To suffer and die is 
your destiny: now shoot each other with guns and cannons.” 

In general, the relations of men to each other, according to 
Schopenhauer, are characterized “by injustice, unfairness, hard- 
ness, and cruelty.” The men of the world agree in character 
with H. A. Schott’s translation of xéopos. They are, in toto, 
wicked men (homines profani). But the old optimist meant to 
indicate that only some men were wicked, while Schopenhauer 
and the New Testament include all under sin, holding that there 
is no difference; for all have sinned and come short of divine 
glory. And the whole error of Rousseau’s philosophy, Schopen- 
hauer thinks, arises from the fact that,.in place of the doctrine of 
original sin and original depravity of the human race, he puts an 
original goodness and an unlimited opportunity for man to attain 
happiness and perfection. In what has become the basal princi- 
ple of modern positivism, and what has ever been the foundation 
principle of all benevolence, philanthropy, and humanism, Scho- 
penhauer finds only error and sickly sentimentalism. 

“Our one true sin is really original sin,” + or as Calderon, 
“illuminated by Christianity,” has expressed it, “the greatest 
guilt of man is that he was born.” Brahmanism and Buddhism 
are nearer right metaphysically than Christianity, inasmuch as 
they both teach that existence is itself an evil. And the root of 
man’s original sin, therefore, lies in being rather than in doing; 
i.¢. sinning. Christianity was afraid to adopt this theory frankly 
and directly. So, according to Schopenhauer, it made use of the 
old Hebrew mythus of the Fall, and so grounded original sin in 
the disobedience of the first human pair. But, inasmuch as 


“Tn Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 


that which in our first parents was a sin of doing became in the 
descendants a sin of being; that is, the sin is not that they do 
wrong, but that they do at all. 

The idea of freedom which came in, making it possible for 
Adam to disobey, was by the act of disobedience annulled, so 
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that, as Saint Augustine says in his book on De Libero Arbitrio 
« Adam before the Fall was guiltless, and was possessed of a free 
will; but by his sin he lost this, and was forever after involved 
in the necessity of sin.” Schopenhauer by no means adopts this 
myth as literally true; but he does think that by it, and through 
the interpretation which Saint Augustine and others have put 
upon it, Christianity does eventually teach the same doctrines as 
he aims to interpret in a more profound and systematic way by 
his philosophy. 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy, it is seen, is in much closer agree- 
ment with asceticism and monasticism, and even mysticism, than 
with Protestant Christianity. And it is for this reason that he 
finds grievous fault with the Protestant universities; for they 
remove the gloom and the penance and brutal severity from 
Christianity, and tend to make it optimistic. In Martin Luther, 
however, Schopenhauer finds a stanch pessimist. In his Bible, 
he translates xécpos by Welt,—“ world”; and in his commentary 
on Galatians he says: “ Moreover, we are all subject to the devil 
in body and property, and we are but strangers in a world of 
which he is himself both chief and God. Therefore the bread we 
eat, the water we drink, the garments we wear, yea, the air and 
everything on which our fleshly life is sustained, is under the 
dominion of this same devil.” But Protestantism, especially as 
we know it, Schopenhauer thinks, has taken great pains to con- 
ceal this pessimism, and has entirely done away the asceticism 
and rigid self-denial in speech, in possessions, and in pleasures. 
But early Christianity, as developed in the writings of the 
Church Fathers, held to its kernel, and developed the asceticism 
and celibacy that were faintly outlined in the New Testament. 

Schopenhauer quotes with approbation the following from 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus: “That the doctrine of Jesus might not 
run counter to the ideas of the present day, men have hastened 
to introduce surreptitiously the thought that Jesus only praised 
celibacy with reference to the circumstances of the time, and in 
order to leave the activity of the apostles unfettered. But there 
is even less indication of this in the context * than in the kindred 
passages. We have here, again, one of the places where ascetic 
principles — such as prevailed among the Essenes, and probably 
still more widely among the Jews — appear in the teachings of 
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Jesus also.” This ascetic tendency appeared more prominently 
later in the history of the Church, and then in Protestant Chris- 
tianity died out altogether, although evangelical Christianity still 
interprets pessimistically those passages where men are called 
upon to renounce the world, with its passions and lusts. 

But, in eliminating asceticism, Protestantism has given up the 
inmost kernel of Christianity, and has, as it were, fallen from 
grace.* In the New Testament, the world is always spoken of as 
something to which one does not belong, which one does not 
love,— nay, whose lord is the devil. In place of love of self 
there should be love of one’s neighbor. In place of love of this 
world there should be love of the other world. But when Prot- 
estantism began to rationalize, when it threw overboard Augus- 
tinianism, which had its thesis in Paulinism, and adopted Pe- 
lagianism, with its doctrine of a loving Father who has made 
the world that things may go on pleasantly, and that those who 
conform to his will may go ultimately to a more beautiful other 
world, then it took its departure from the real foundations. 
“ This,” says Schopenhauer, “may be a good religion for com- 
fortable married and enlightened Protestant pastors; but it is 
no Christianity. Christianity is the doctrine of the deep guilt 
of the human race through its existence alone, and the longing of 
the heart for deliverance from it, which, however, can only be 
attained by the greatest sacrifices and by the denial of one’s own 
self... . The shocking abuses of the Church excited in the honest 
mind of Luther a lofty indignation. But in consequence of this 
he was led to desire to limit, as much as possible, the claims of 
Christianity itself. For this end he first confined it to the words 
of the Bible; but then, in his well-meant zeal, he went too far, 
for he attacked the very heart of Christianity in the ascetic prin- 
ciple. For, after the withdrawal of the ascetic principle, the 
optimistic principle soon necessarily took its place. But in relig- 
ion, as in philosophy, optimism is a fundamental error which ob- 
structs the path of all trath. From all this it seems to me that 
Catholicism is a shamefully abused, but Protestantism a degener- 
ate, Christianity.” 

Rejecting, as he does, the essential freedom of the will, Scho- 
penhauer falls in with the ecclesiastical doctrine of salvation by 
faith. Not that Schopenhauer was a regular attendant at the 
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church, not that he cared aught for either its doctrines per se or 
its charities, but, happening, as it did, to be capable of an inter- 
pretation in accord with his general system, he added as an after- 
thought the profound suggestion that Christianity all these years 
had been aiming to impart practically those profound principles 
which were the basis of his system theoretically. 

The question Plato and Seneca asked, as to whether virtue can 
be taught, Schopenhauer says must be answered in the negative.* 
Christianity rightly teaches that all outward works are useless. 
Unless a deed comes from an inner disposition of pure love and 
good will, it is worse than worthless. It is not the works done that 
make men blessed, but the faith; and this is not acquired, but is 
the free gift of the Holy Ghost. Nor must we stop here; but we 
must adopt with a hard-and-fast literalism the doctrine of elec- 
tion. The Holy Ghost imparts faith to whom he will, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. All the professors of xsthetics in 
the world could not confer upon a single individual the power to 
create a genuine work of art. So neither can all the professors 
of ethics and preachers of virtue transform one single ignoble 
into a noble and virtuous character. Schopenhauer is a whole- 
souled believer in the foolishness of preaching,— namely, that 
preaching is foolishness; and so steadfastly did he hold to the 
doctrine of election that not one moment of all his valuable time 
did he give to a serious consideration of his spiritual needs. He 
rested in the full assurance that, if he belonged to the elect, all 
would be well; and, if he did not, it would be utterly useless to 
worry about it. 

Indeed, we have no assurance that Schopenhauer accepted one 
whit of the Christian system as a religion and a worship. This 
whole discussion, as is evident to one who has followed it closely, 
is a playing fast and loose with Christianity from beginning to 
end. From what we know of his life, we gather that Schopen- 
hauer was wholly unable to understand or appreciate a great 


moral and religious leader, such as the founder of Christianity 
was, 


And it is the pessimistic spirit that continues to fail to appre- 
ciate the real genius of Christianity and the real ideal of its 
founder. It is no uncommon thing to hear a man called a Chris- 
tian pessimist. Calvinism is almost sure to make a man a pessi- 
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mist, if he is not one already. The world becomes the possession 
of the flesh and the devil. Total depravity saps the good all out 
of life. Dr. McCosh is frank to admit that we must allow the 
optimists and pessimists to share the spoils.* Life is not an 
undivided good; neither is it an undivided evil. 

That Christianity is pessimistic I am slow to admit, though 
I see many things in the New Testament which take a more 
gloomy view of things than I can regard as either healthful or 
helpful. But, further criticism in this direction aside, I cannot 
admit that the kernel of Christianity is pessimistic. I regard 
the pessimism, properly so called, that appears in Christianity as 
we know it, as a later growth. And this may be clearly shown 
in a way thoroughly in harmony with a principle of Schopen- 
hauer’s own,— that we have not refuted an error until we have 
explained the way in which it came into existence. 

Jesus was not a pessimist; and it is a mistake to apply to him 
the title “man of sorrows.” The formulators of early Christian 
beliefs were an oppressed people, and naturally inclined to a 
gloomy view of life. The prevailing idea that Jesus was a child 
of prophecy led men to apply to him certain chapters in Isaiah, 
representing him as “man of sorrows,” “ acquainted with grief,” 
etc. But there is no evidence whatever that these words were 
intended to apply to Jesus. There is evidence that they were 
said of another. The theory of the atonement also early as- 
sumed such a central and commanding position in the Chris- 
tian system as wholly to exclude all thought of Jesus as a happy 
man. Having removed these errors, which would irresistibly 
impel us to the belief that Jesus was a pessimist, or akin to one, 
let us look at the life of Jesus himself, and see whether we can 
discover sufficient ground for regarding him as gloomy, sorrow- 
ful, or a world-hater. Everything connected with his home life 
would lead us to infer that, up to the age of thirty, he had known 
no great sorrow, no frustrated ambition. And the illustrations 
afterwards made use of in his teachings show him to have been 
a close student of nature during those early years, all of which 
would point to as happy a home life as falls to the lot of man. 

As to his being “ despised and rejected of men,” the statement 
is false. He had more than the usual number of friends. 
Eleven men left all and followed him, followed him everywhere, 
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were willing to do anything for him. No doubt it saddened him 
to find himself so often misunderstood. But that is a common 
misfortune. If Jesus had his Gethsemane, he also had his tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. He had his Bethany friends. 
As T. T. Munger has suggested, it did not matter whether 
Simon invited him to a feast; but it did matter whether Simon 
loved him or not. And those Bethany friends did love him. 

Jesus was a very sensitive man; and no doubt he felt a 
keener sympathy with the sinful and the wretched than other 
men. But even this was a source of more joy than sorrow to 
him, if his own words be true, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” For many sick and sorrowing, many poor and sin- 
ful, were made happy through his labors. And this leads to 
another consideration, that Jesus must have been most happy 
because of the purity of his life. The greatest joys of life come 
from pure affections and noble, unselfish ambitions.* There is 
a growing tendency to eliminate the pessimism from Christian- 
ity; and this tendency does not abuse Christianity or introduce 
a degenerate type, as Schopenhauer thinks, but removes a host 
of factitious growths that were fast becoming a stumbling-block. 

When Schopenhauer accuses Rousseau, he knocks the chip off 
the Unitarian’s shoulder. He who would be a helper in any 
renaissance, literary or theological, must be at heart an opti- 
mist. An optimism acquainted with the emphasis of Schopen- 
hauer’s logic and Schopenhauer’s life is a friend of progress,— 
not a shallow, sentimental optimism, but, as Edward A. Horton 
has suggested, “an optimism rocked in the cradle of the vicis- 
situdes of life.” 


A. B. Curtis. 


* Christian Register (Boston), vol. 1xviii. p. 496. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR NATURAL ALLIES. 


Unitarians have never been a proselyting body. Their name 
has not, hitherto, been a name to conjure with, and their fellow- 
ship, however eagerly its conditions and limits may have been 
debated among themselves, has not been sought with equal 
eagerness by the world in general. Their self-respect has been 
best cultivated by thinking of the special and rather narrow line 
of work assigned them by a kind Providence in the vast affilia- 
tion of religious enterprises and communions, more than by in- 
dulging any dreams of a large ecclesiastical career. 

For the most part, their aspirations and their judgment of 
themselves have been in keeping with this modest conception of 
their position and their work. It has saved them, at all events, 
from some of those worst perils of ecclesiasticism,— bigotry, hy- 
pocrisy, and an inflated pride; though these, too, have not failed 
to be charged against them as against others, just in proportion 
as they have gained denominational standing or won sectarian 
success. In general, they have been best content to think of 
themselves as a portion of that indispensable minority, the saving 
“remnant” that Matthew Arnold speaks of, upon whom is 
thrown a charge and a responsibility precious in proportion to 
their fewness of numbers. 

Still, every form of organized life — of the religious life full as 
much as any other — fulfils its destiny only by allying itself with 
certain forces existing in its own “environment,” which serve 
either to nourish or sustain it, and without which it would lapse 
in helpless inertia. We are, it may be, too easily content to 
think that most of the world’s work — nay, most of the great 
Christian or humanitary effort of the day—must be carried 
through without any direct and visible aid that we can render: 
at best, we can interest ourselves intelligently in its methods and 
results, and lend a hand, individually, when the occasion offers. 
In the great labor-battle, in the political and social movements 
of the day, in vast schemes of Christian colonization like that 
anticipated in Africa, in enterprises at home like public educa- 
tion or prison reform, we have no power kindred to that which 
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a thousand years ago made the Church the one recognized leader 
and dictator in the spiritual sphere. At most of these things we 
can only gaze from afar, with passive sympathy or helpless con- 
demnation, though they all make part of that human interest 
which is never alien from any one of us. But to every company 
or battalion is assigned its place in the army of the Lord ; and its 
strength is in the consciousness that it serves— obscurely and 
unknown, it may be—under the Banner that marshals every 
form of good to contend against every form of evil. 

It is natural for us, however, who are in little squadrons 
scattered over so vast a field, to look about us and recognize, if 
we can, where and what are our natural allies, whose sympathy 
we may be surest of, to whom we should turn first for help in 
any perplexity. Besides those nearest us, enlisted under colors 
like our own, there are others quite out of reach of any direct 
contact with us, whom yet we know to belong to the same line 
of service with ourselves, and to employ a common password 
with our own. And the sense of fellowship this gives—like the 
hospitium of ancient times, which insured a man friendly wel- 
come in a strange land because his ancestors had once had friends 
there —is a great strength and cheer to those who so often find 
themselves solitary and few. 

We have sometimes imagined a pilgrimage which one might 
take, bringing him in personal contact, one by one, with the small 
scattered groups of those like-minded with ourselves, and so mak- 
ing the motive and one great possible delight of a tour round the 
world. Going westward, he would follow the line of advance 
our liberal faith has made, establishing its two or three hundred 
little communities on the way, with that close family likeness 
and the very atmosphere of the eastern home, so pleasant to trace 
up to the shores of the Pacific. Crossing that wide world of 
waters, he would never fail to find at the Hawaiian Islands a 
group representing the finest culture and frankest fellowship of 
our forms of faith. In Japan he would meet the fresh energy 
and glow of a mission of Liberal Christianity that finds itself 
very near the heart of what is best in that ancient empire, and 
has already created a new triple alliance of German, American, 
and English in the work of free religion there. In Australia, if 
he should go so far from the direct course of his voyage, he 
would be in contact with two or three outposts which English 
Unitarians have planted there, and hold with the tenacious loy- 
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alty that belongs to the blood. In Calcutta he would be among 
the near memories of one of the most devoted, patient, and in- 
telligent of Christian missions, that still hold dear the name of 
our brother Dall, and remind us how close he came to the heart 
of that strange revival of a liberal faith among some of the de- 
voutest children of India, jn the “Brahmo-Somaj.” Coming 
into Europe from the East, he would find his way among those 
Unitarian communities of Transylvania, which have subsisted 
there for more than three hundred years, and —with all the 
heroic memories of their past, and the terribly anxious possibili- 
ties of their near future —are sturdily carrying on their good 
work’ for education and righteousness, and a training in English 
letters, that make them of all populations so remote the nearest 
in spiritual kindred with ourselves. In Italy he would find at 
Venice and Florence the successors of those Waldenses who, 
having met with undaunted heroism every form of ferocious 
persecution, carried with them from their rude valleys a stead- 
fast loyalty to their former faith, which they keep undiminished 
to this day; and at Milan and Turin smaller groups of those 
whose sympathy in belief is avowedly the same with ours. Gen- 
eva, under milder influences since Calvin’s day, has trained and 
fostered some of the best modern instructors and defenders of 
our faith, and the newer Liberalism has quite supplanted the 
ancient rigor. The great French Republic holds three chief 
centres of that Liberal Protestantism which is their name for the 
freest form of Unitarianism ; and here, as our friend Mr. Cyr has 
explained to us, we may find on one hand the simplest forms 
of village piety, and on the other the finest intelligence and 
learning of a splendid capital. That a large part of the best uni- 
versity life in Germany and Holland is in entire accord with the 
movement of free religious thought we represent — is, in fact, 
the chief source of what gives that movement intellectual dig- 
nity and wealth — needs no insisting here. And, when our pil- 
grim at length reaches the British shore, he finds himself once 
more at home in a community which, in numbers, in family like- 
ness, and in kindred forms of thought, is a singularly close coun- 
terpart of that he proceeded from at first. 

And so this religious fellowship of ours, which we sometimes 
think of so unworthily,— scattered, divided, few, ill-understood, 
—is shown to have its natural allies, very widely distributed, 
drawn more and more nearly together in all that makes a com- 
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mon life with its great possibilities of mutual encouragement 
and strength. While we do as well as we can our special and 
narrow work, it is well to remember, now and then, how large 
and goodly a fellowship, much of it as yet only in germ, exists 
about us; and not think too meanly either of the service in 
which we are engaged, or of its nobler possibilities in the future. 


A COVENANT OF PEACE. 


There came to us the other day the proposal of a ministers’ 
covenant of peace, on the basis of a pledge that at certain stated 
intervals, or oftener, each member should make public protest 
against the iniquity, the horror, and the barbarism of interna- 
tional war. The word is one so obvious to be spoken, and the 
obscure dread of war upon the European continent lends it such 
terrible emphasis in these last years,— when the burden of prep- 
aration for war that may come is almost heavier than the 
calamity of war that has come,—that the appeal is very cogent 
to do something effectively, if we only knew the way. And 
among the thoughts it suggested are the following two or three. 

First, it was noticeable that the guilt and horror of war itself 
made the one only point of appeal; and, for simplicity of effect, 
perhaps this was the right thing to be done. But, again, nothing 
could exceed (as we were saying a month ago) the remorse, 
horror, and repugnance with which the bare possibility of a war 
among our States was regarded during the years immediately 
preceding its outbreak. And yet, when it came, its first effect 
was an immense relief to the public conscience. Indeed, a man, 
one of our own ministers, of particularly sympathetic and ideal- 
istic view, a man justly entitled if any man to be spokesman for 
the public conscience,— James Freeman Clarke,—spoke at the 
time (in the Christian Hxaminer) of the war as a “ Pentecostal ” 
visitation ; its inauguration was a direct outpouring of the Spirit 
from the Most High! And the general sense of our best citizens 
and Christians, even those who did not take it quite so enthusias- 
tically, was that the first of civic obligations was to support it 
stoutly while it lasted; and the highest duty, or even privilege, 
for one who could possibly do it, was to enlist for an active 
share in it, with all its agony and terror. And to this day, more 
than twenty-five years since its close, probably the tenderest and 
the proudest point in the popular conscience is that which con- 
nects itself with the cause, the conduct, and the consequence of 
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that war. It would appear, therefore, as if the appeal erred in 
its strict simplicity; and as if the way must be prepared to press 
the point of conscience by a very careful study of conditions, 
motives, and results, 

In the second place, it appeared that a league or covenant, 
such as that proposed, ought to define very carefully some prac- 
tical way or method, by which it is probable that the enormous 
iniquity and horror of war may be stayed. Mere moral appeal, 
especially as coming from the idealist or the professed moralist, 
can hardly reach the point. For instance, the simple condemna- 
tion of war as such would seem to assail whatever represents or 
contributes to the practice, the discipline, the armed preparation, 
that has actual warfare in view. But by common consent the 
profession of a soldier, honestly embraced and properly taught, 
is, if not the most honorable (which it conventionally is), yet the 
most indispensable of professions. In the work of civilization 
and defence which every regular government must take in hand, 
we cannot even imagine certain portions, of chief necessity, to 
be done without the military arm. When General Crook died 
lately, it was the universal testimony that, while his work was 
eminently that of a soldier, it was in the highest sense the work 
of a civilizer and a peacemaker. And one who has witnessed the 
method and the bearing of General Armstrong in that task of 
noblest humanity he conducts, sees that the very foundation of 
his singular success in it lies in the fact that he is a trained sol- 
dier, with all the quick and resolute habit of military command. 
So that, instead of a simple issue of right and wrong to urge 
upon the public mind, war as an institution involves some of the 
gravest, the most complex and difficult questions of practical 
ethics, and implies some of the noblest functions of a Christian 
State. 

Again, can a political community continue to exist, which does 
not accept into its calculations the contingency of armed de- 
fence, with all which that may imply? Such a political commu- 
nity was attempted in the founding of Pennsylvania, and for 
a time it seemed to thrive in a way truly pacific, idyllic, and 
serene. But, when the complications of a later time came, we 
see in the biography of Franklin, we are sharply told in Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West, what peculiar ignominy and debase- 
ment fell upon that community whose creed of non-resistance 
made merely a mean and pretentious cowardice,— so that once, 
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for very shame, when they must provide for the general defence, 
they put in the sneaking provision for a supply of “ wheat and 
other grains,” well understanding that this meant grains of gun- 
powder, with the appropriate measure of lead; and their pol- 
troon policy led at length to horrors—at Wyoming, at Mus- 
kingum, and the rest—no less bloody than those which other 
colonies had already fought out and left behind. 

We have had before us, on the continent of Europe, for the 
last twenty years nearly, the spectacle of a vast population of the 
most civilized states, hand-tied and spell-bound by the spectre 
of impending war on the most enormous and destructive scale 
—till now not only the chief political phenomenon is the 
triple League of Peace staggering under its own defensive 
armor, but powerful voices already plead for the general disarma- 
ment which seems the only possible relief. Here, in the region 
of pure politics, one potential remedy appears to offer —if only 
each nation can trust the honest purpose of the rest. 

The vast British Empire is a still more effective league of 
peace,—until broken up by some possible disaster,— being 
founded on freedom in trade and the world-wide commerce 
which has grown out of it. And the argument is strongly urged 
—as it was in the discussion we before referred to— that com- 
merce is the one sure, effective, and easy way to make war 
among civilized states a thing impossible. 

With these two steps of preparation, the permanent interna- 
tional tribunal which some look for as a complete remedy for war 
may have a chance to be. It is plain enough that questions are 
always likely to rise, which need such a tribunal of adjustment ; 
plain that, when passion takes the reins, it would be impotent 
and useless; plain that there must be a broad basis and habit of 
peace, before such a High Court could have even an intelligible 
meaning. And, certainly, whatever brings the general mind 
towards even the clear conception of such a state works defi- 
nitely towards the realizing of that golden dream, a perpetual 
Reign of Peace. 

And these are the thoughts which it occurred to us to com- 
mend to our friends who invite their fellow-ministers every where 
to join in a profession and a covenant of peace. 


il 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


MARTINEAU ON “THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY.” * 


Dr. Martineau’s recent volume has an extraordinary interest 
for us, who these more than fifty years have been accustomed 
to think of him as in the very first rank of our teachers. Espe- 
cially when we remember the variety as well as brilliancy of his 
service, not only in the field of critical and speculative theology, 
or of philosophical ethics, but also as a preacher who has touched 
with a finer hand than almost any other the deepest chords of 
spiritual experience,— we wait with a certain eagerness to know 
what his final word may be on so broad a range of topics as he 
has here discussed. For this is no mere essay on the nature 
or the principle of spiritual authority, or a mere comparison of 
claims among those “seats” which claim to exercise it: besides 
these, the argument includes a detailed, learned, and most 
scrupulous examination of the whole ground of New Testament 
criticism, so far as concerns the date, the construction, the 
authenticity, and the integrity of those earliest documents of 
Christian history and belief. All readers, students, and admirers 
of Dr. Martineau must desire that they have not yet heard his 
last word on anything which he chooses to discuss: there will, 
indeed, be “silence above the space of half an hour” when that 
eloquent tongue is mute, and that loved voice is stilled. But, 
so far as concerns the wide range of topics here embraced, we 
may be sure that we have the clear, deliberate, fearless exposi- 
tion of the convictions of a lifetime, including not one word 
that can ever need to be withdrawn. 

There are three points we recall in the long intellectual career 
here summed up with extraordinary felicity and power, which 
emphasize the interest of the volume. First, that when Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s early philosophic studies had led him away from the 
conventional necessarianism of the English Unitarians of that 
day (of which the finest expression is perhaps that to be found, 
by way of reminiscence, in his lecture on Moral Evil in the 
Liverpool Course), he still insisted, in the Rationale of Religious 
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Inquiry, on a technically supernatural basis of Christianity, 
arguing that to discard the evidence for miracles was the posi- 
tion of a Deist, not a Christian,—a ground so long left behind 
as to have been for more than forty years quite out of sight. 
Again, some ten years later, he argued with considerable force 
against Mr. F. W. Newman, for the “ sinlessness” — that is, the 
absolute moral perfection —of the character of Jesus in the 
strict literal sense; while here (p. 651) he says, more guardedly, 
that the Scripture phrase “ without sin” “tells simply the im- 
pression of his life upon its witnesses,” and considers it suffi- 
cient “if Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of the characteristics of 
his spirit, ... reveals the highest possibilities of the human soul, 
and their dependence on habitual communion between man and 
God” (p. 652). And there are students of those days who will 
recall a certain eager interest, touched with curiosity, to know 
what the result might be of his long residence in Germany 
(1848-49), where he had for the first time become thoroughly 
familiar with that modern school of criticism, which has since 
compelled respectful hearing, if not assent, wherever the Chris- 
tian records are made matter of serious study. This curiosity 
was soon gratified, after his return to England, by two of the 
ablest of his occasional essays,— that on “the Creeds of Christen- 
dom,” and that containing his generous and admiring estimate of 
Theodore Parker,— together with his emphatic commendation 
of the great critic Lachmann, whose radical method he appears 
to have espoused with the zeal of a genuine disciple. We dwell 
upon these memories, to signify the ripe maturity as well as the 
extraordinary wealth of critical scholarship, of which we have 
the completed summary in this volume. If our task were bio- 
graphical, we should quote evidence at least as striking from 
Dr. Martineau’s earlier professional experience, particularly in 
Dublin,— where, disdaining to avcept the modest endowment 
to which his “ Presbyterian” position entitled him, on the ground 
of its injustice as a government exaction, he risked the sacrifice 
of an opening professional career, and accepted the chances of 
laborious poverty, by his severe determination to guard his per- 
sonal integrity at every cost. Such were the antecedents to his 
memorable service of the last fifty years. 

There are two features which impress even the casual reader 
of the volume before us: the fresh buoyancy of the temper in 
which it begins —since the ease and almost gayety of spirit often 
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found in his writing are nowhere plainer to see than in the 
Preface which tells the occasion of its composition; and the 
severity of treatment, deepening through the long discussion 
of critical questions to a tone almost of personal confession, 
as in the passage (p. 650) introduced by these words: “As I 
look back on the foregoing discussions, a conclusion is forced 
upon me on which I cannof, dwell without pain and dismay: 
namely, that Christianity, as defined or understood in all the 
Churches which formulate it, has been mainly evolved from what 
is transient and perishable in its sources: from what is wnhis- 
torical in its traditions, mythological in its preconceptions, and 
misapprehended in the oracles of its prophets.” The conclusion 
is, of course, that the true seat of religious authority is in the soul 
once made conscious of its vital relation with a God of Holiness; 
and that the true spiritual office held by Christ — of whom, “in 
the flesh,” wonderfully little of authentic record survives the 
process of this relentless criticism— consists in evoking that 
consciousness, not so much directly by his life or example (of 
which we can know but little), but by such hints as we find in 
the record here and there, in word or deed that testify of the 
spirit that was in him. 

This result might to a careless reader seem feeble, vague, ill- 
sustained by such evidence as is given here. It is, therefore, 
important to call attention to the method of the argument which 
leads up to it. With deliberation of purpose profoundly sug- 
gestive, the book begins, accordingly, with reaffirming, through 
fresh illustration and cogent appeal to reason, the main conciu- 
sions of Dr. Martineau’s two great recent works, on Ethics and 
on Religion, in the four chapters of “Book I.: Authority implied 
in Religion” (which may be regarded as in some sense the sum- 
ming-up of those conclusions for a larger and less special au- 
dience), occupying something over 120 pages. We need not go 
over this ground, which will be comparatively familiar to our 
readers, excepting to note the great freshness, vigor, and beauty 
of the argument throughout, and to hint at the nature of it by 
the titles “God in Nature,” “God in Humanity,” “ Utilitarian 
Substitute for Authority,” and “God in History.” These chap- 
ters are both a résumé and a preamble. The chapters which 
follow,—in four books somewhat formally entitled “ Authority 
artificially misplaced” (in Church or Scripture), “ Divine Author- 
ity intermixed with Human Things,” “Severance of Undivine 
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Elements from Christendom” (something more than 250 pages, 
including most of the negative criticism before referred to), and 
“The Divine in the Human,”—these chapters (we repeat), ex- 
cepting a few pages at the end, take a tone at once more precise 
and more severe. It is in these that the critical acumen, the 
technical scholarship, the theological motive, and the combatant 
temper (on which we have commented in another connection) 
make the dominant characteristic. It is here that the attack 
will be made by those who seek to weaken the author's positions ; 
and it is here that those who accord with them in the main will 
oftenest be tempted to question them in detail. As a very emi- 
nent critical scholar has lately written us of the book, “I 
admire and bow before its philosophy, but as soon as he plays 
the historian, it is less easy to follow him.” 

Still, it is not so much what Dr. Martineau says as what he 
does not say that invites this particular comment. We may 
illustrate it from one point of view, by citing the numerous and 
most interesting examples in Professor J. E. Carpenter’s ad- 
mirable little book, Zhe Synoptic Gospels, which throws so 
striking a side-light upon certain “legendary” portions of the 
New Testament history from parallel legends of the Buddha. 
Not the particular way of doing it, but the doing it at all, is 
the point of method we would indicate. Lack of that wider 
perspective is what the most respectful and admiring of students 
of Dr. Martineau’s argument will sometimes regret in it; es 
pecially, since it is a feature very interesting in itself, and one 
particularly appropriate to his line of reasoning. The field 
of Biblical criticism is too often regarded as a champ clos, into 
which no combatant may enter who is not qualified by a tech- 
nical training and a formal prescribed accoutrement, and in 
which the issue is prescribed by certain formal conditions of the 
tournament. Of course, we do not speak of the author’s mental 
or scholarly equipment in general: whatever he touches in his 
wide range of topics he touches with the hand of a master, 
confident alike of his resources and his skill. But now and then 
the reader rebels against the restraints of the argument within 
which he finds himself confined: it is such a relief to get if it 
were but a glimpse beyond those strict walls into the open 
domain of history! 

Take, for example, the treatment of the introduction of the 
Logos-doctrine into the domain of Christian theology. Abso- 
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lutely nothing in the (brief view we have been able to give it 
in this volume) seems to be lacking of learned research, critical 
comparison, keen insight into the bearing of special points, and 
the weighing of doubtful witnesses against each other, to satisfy 
the most exacting of technical theologians. But one who is not 
a technical theologian is likely to have his eye caught by a single 
date which, with the comment and inference it leads up to, makes 
a sharper impression, and does more to compel a positive decision 
than many a consideration whose proper bearing he probably 
fails to understand. It is this: that when the Jewish nation 
perished, in the desolation under Hadrian, in a.p. 135, the Messi- 
anic hope which was in the heart of primitive Christianity nec- 
essarily passed away, and for a dogmatic aid to faith some 
substitute must be found. This substitute was taken, expressly 
and professedly for that end, from the conception of the Logos de- 
veloped more than a century earlier in the Greek schools of Alex- 
andria; and the argument for it is urged in good set terms by 
Justin, in his dialogue with Trypho, the occasion of which is repre- 
sented to be that very desolation of Jerusalem in which the Messi- 
anic hope was finally extinguished. Now this one point of coinci- 
dence between the historic fact and the literary monument strikes 
a non-critical mind with far more force than the well-balanced 
argument of the most accomplished scholar; and it suggests the 
only criticism we find to make on Dr. Martineau’s method, that, 
being (as it were) pressed upon him in the very dialogue which 
he cites familiarly, he gives it no attention, but keeps true to the 
strait and narrow path of purely literary exegesis. 

One other remark occurs: that the student needs to be well 
familiarized to the atmosphere and tone of recent criticism, to 
appreciate the force of what is technically called the Tendenz — 
that is, the theological or controversial motive — as shaping the 
form of narrative (which at first sight looks so naive and child- 
like) in the Gospels and the Acts. Attention being once drawn 
to it, numerous cases appear in which its explanation seems not 
only helpful, but inevitable; but there are numerous cases, even 
among those cited by Dr. Martineau, in which the average mind 
finds it forced and unnecessary. For example, quite disregarding 
the obvious ethical or religious lesson, the parable of the Prodigal 
is assumed to be an argument on the respective claims of Jew and 
Gentile to Christian membership, and hence to carry evidence of 
the date at which that portion of the Gospel was introduced. 
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Here a reader who fails to be satisfied of the premise will find no 
force in the conclusion. 

But for criticism of any value this book demands far more time 
and study than it can have received as yet. We have spoken of 
it as if its chief value consisted in its being the mature expression 
of its author’s own mind and conviction. It has another value, 
however,— the purely objective service which it renders by mak- 
ing us better acquainted than ever before with the processes and 
results of a school of criticism very marked among the literary 
phenomena of our day, which has, surely, no better title to the 
general respect than that it has won as a firm disciple and an 
unhesitating champion such an advocate as Dr. Martineau. 


BOOK NOTES. 


ART IN JUDAA. 


The latest instalment of MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s Z/istoire de 
V Art dans T Antiquité, just translated, is devoted to the art of 
Sardinia, Judza, Syria, and Asia Minor. It follows in natural 


order the description of the art of Phenicia and her depend- 
encies; for the temple at Jerusalem, for instance, was thoroughly 
Punic. Every one knows how fatal to artistic achievement was 
the strict monotheism of Judwa, which forbade the sculptor’s 
work. We will quote M. Perrot’s statement of the results of this 
prohibition of one art upon its sister-arts : — 


If the architect deprives himself of the resources yielded by the 
sculptor, his edifice, however skilfully conceived and executed, is cer- 
tain.to result in rigid and monotonous aspect. The Jewish artist, con- 
demned from the very first to poverty of invention and detail, produced 
very little. His only work for posterity is the temple at Jerusalem. 
Even this, however, when isolated from its accessories, is a mediocre 
and small edifice, which can bear no comparison with the corresponding 
structures at Karnac, Luxor, the storied towers of Chaldza, the temples 
of Greece and Rome, or Gothic and Renaissance churches. Nor is this 
all. The art to which the temple is due was Pheenician, undistin- 
guished by the power and individuality so characteristic of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, or Greek productions; while the quaint naiveté discernible in 
those of the Middle Ages, and the graciousness of the Renaissance, are 
equally absent. It was a poor art at best; for the greater part of its 
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disposition and of its forms were borrowed from the Nile and ihe 
Euphrates valleys. 


M. Perrot has accordingly been obliged to devote most of the 
space allotted to Judzan art to the temple. One chapter gives 
its history, and another describes the temple of Ezekiel. Solo- 
mon’s temple, “ at best an edifice of slender pretensions,” receives 
little attention. Ezekiel’s structure is “a blending of idealism 
and reality, the last note of sacerdotal ambition, the supreme 
effort of Hebrew genius in translating its ideas into concrete 
forms and combination of lines subject to the laws of number. 
It is its finest artistic monument, the only one it ever created.” 
In his chapter on the general characteristics of Jewish civiliza- 
tion, M. Perrot gives some thirty pages to a sketch of the history 
of the Israelites and their religion. This is based upon Kuenen 
and Stade, and will be of especial interest to students of the Old 
Testament as the utterance of a layman speaking from the stand- 
point of the historian of art. He says: — 


The Israelites were possessed of no arts or even handicrafts until 
about the tenth century before our era, when, by giving themselves 
a king and a capital, the conditions of their social life were modified, 
and a taste for luxury and the building of public and private edifices of 
a more or less sumptuous nature were thereby induced. 


Their art began with the temple; and, “had they been able to 
execute in the wilderness high-class tapestry, wood and stone 
work graven and carved, they would not have turned to Phenicia 
when they built temple and palaces.” 
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